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Mathematicians in the Sixteenth-Century 
French Academies: Some Further Evidence 


by NATALIE ZEMON DAVIS 


ie CAL education was part of the encyclopedic 
program of Baif’s Academy and its offshoot the Palace Acad- 
emy, as Miss Frances Yates has aptly shown. But who were the teach- 
ers? She has speculated that the classical archeologist Louis de Mont- 
jusieu taught mathematics to the Duc de Joyeuse at the Academies 
rather than privately.! An analysis of the interests and contacts of a 
number of mathematicians in the Paris area during the 1570's and 
1580's adds to her speculation several masters of mathematics, three 
of whom will be discussed here. 


MILLES DE NORRY: L’Arithmetique de Milles Denorry, Gentilhomme 
Chartrain, Contenant la reduction . . . de toutes especes de monnoyes .. . la 
forme de l’achat, vente, et distribution de toute sorte de marchandise . . . Avec 
la maniere universelle .. . des changes... (Paris, 1574). 

This work has in its opening pages a Latin laudatory poem from 
Jean Dorat, ‘the fountain head of the French academic movement’,? 
and a French one from the founder of the first formal Academy, Jean 
Antoine de Baif. 

Why in a commercial arithmetic with page after page on business 
partnerships, barter, the taking of interest, etc., should the honorable 
Dorat and the noble Baif write verse? Baif knew something of math- 
ematics and could not claim ignorance of the nature of this work. 
Not long afterward, he said of mathematics, 


Maudit soit qui corromt d’un si beau don ’usage, 
Le souillant 4 l’amas d’un metal inutil.3 


Blaise de Vigenére, closely associated with Baif’s Academy, wrote 
“One must not study the divinely beautiful proportions of numbers in 


1 Frances A. Yates, The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London, 1947), 
p- 24 (Mersenne’s description based on data from his friend Jacques Maudit, once a 
member of the Academies); p. 103, n. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 95. 

3 L’ Arithmetique de Nicolas Tartaglia Brescian . . . Divisée en deux parties . . . Seconde 
Partie (Paris, 1578), a iui’. 
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order to make them serve the computations of a bank.” What should 
such a man as De Norry be doing in the aristocratic milieu of the 
Academies? How could his brand of mathematics further musical 
humanism or Neoplatonic insight into the numerical harmony of 
the universe? 

When we consider more closely, we conclude that there must be 
some such relation. De Norry had been working in Lyons as a modest 
‘escrivain’ and ‘maitre d’école’ in the 1560’s and had abjured Protes- 


tantism there in 1567.° By 1574 he was evidently in Paris, was not _ 
teaching at the University, yet was still able to obtain such worthy 


homage for his commercial arithmetic. Jean Trenchant and Pierre 
Savonne, reckonmasters who wrote commercial arithmetics more 


popular and competent than De Norry’s, never had such recognition — 


from these poets. De Norry must have had a special connection with 
Dorat and Baif. 

This is not to say that De Norry taught commercial applications of 
arithmetic at the Academies. Dorat and Baif did not mention com- 


merce in their poems, of course, Dorat stressing only the familiar 


metaphysical and educational significance of arithmetic. De Norry 
explained that the business arithmetic was based on his experience in 
ordering the affairs of many “honnestes et vertueux’ persons, whom 
he had taught and was still teaching. For those interested in “higher 
things’, such as practical geometry, mensuration, geography, design 
and measurement of fortresses, etc.—that is, problems more appro- 
priate than those of business for nobles and rulers—he would some 
day write another work. He was already teaching such worthy mat- 
ters to ‘gentils-hommes et grands personnages de ce Royaume’. These latter 
applications are what he must have emphasized within the Academies. 

Certain things must have made him palatable to the intellectuals 


4 Yates, p. 104, n. 4. Cf. Plato, Rep. vil $25: “Those who are to take part in the high- 
est functions of state must be induced to approach it, not in an amateur spirit, but per- 
severingly, until, by the aid of pure thought, they come to see the real nature of num- 
ber. They are to practise calculation, not like merchants or shopkeepers for purposes of 
buying and selling, but with a view to war and to help in the conversion of the soul it- 
self from the world of becoming to truth and reality’ (tr. F. M. Cornford). 

5 Archives municipales de Lyon, Ge 87, piéce 4. Inventaire-sommaire des archives com- 
munales. Lyon (Paris, 1875), CC 150, CC 275. 

6 De Norry, A iv’, A ii"—A ii’. Italics mine. I have considered the impact of De Nor- 
ry’s arithmetic on a bourgeois audience in my forthcoming paper ‘French Commercial 
Arithmetics on the Business Life’. 
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and ladies and gentlemen there. First was the ‘gentilhomme Char- 
train’. Though there is reason to be suspicious af the claim, the ‘no- 
ble’ status helped. 

Secondly he did not appear to be a crude reckonmaster. As a young 
man he had written ‘tragedies et histoires’ for the Enfants sans souci, 
and he continued to write verse. Two of his sonnets were in his arith- 
metic, a patriotic one to France and a virtuous one to his children. 
His dedication there included classical references; his woodcut bore 
the Greek devise ‘O Theos Kai Kronos’.’ 

De Norry’s later writings are more what one would expect from 
- amathematician connected with the Academies. His I’ Univers of 1583 
was scientific poetry describing with abundant classical reference the 
movements of the planets and the zodiacal signs. In the debate on 
- Copernicanism which impassioned the Academies, De Norry took 
the traditional viewpoint. His prose preface was a defense of the 
French language and of the writing of science in French. His last 
works, published after the political and religious crisis had disrupted 
| the Academies, were descriptions of geometric instruments for men- 

-suration,® which may have received prior demonstration before the 
auditors. 

De Norry’s association with Dorat was also maintained throughout 
this period, as indicated by his poem in Dorat’s honor in the 1586 
Poematia of that venerable old man.° 


JACQUES CHAUVET, Champenois, had been a professor ordinaire at 
the University of Paris for over ten years when his Institutions de 
l Arithmetique appeared in 1578. There are indications that he was also 
giving lessons at the Academies. The book included praiseful verse 
from the poet Amadis Jamyn, Ronsard’s secretary and an active 
member of the Academies: 

Si de tout l’univers le Nombre est la Substance 

Comme disoit Platon, et si nostre ame vient 


D’un nombre harmonieux, qui son estat maintient, 
Scavoir |’ Arithmetique est parfaite science: 


7 La bibliothéque d’ Antoine du Verdier (Lyons, 1585), p. 882. De Norry, A 1’-A iu’. 

8 Les quatres premiers livres de ! Univers de M. De Norry . . . (Paris, 1583), a iiY-a ui”, 
Bk. rv. L’ Usage du Compas optique . . . (Paris, 1588); L’ Cine et Praticque de Compas a 
huict poinctes ... Par M. Denorry ean es Mathematiques (Paris, 1588). 

9 Oeuvres poetiques de Iean Dorat, ed. Ch. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1875), p. 3. 
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Chauvet donc ait le prix, puis qu’il nous entretient 
De ce livre, en quoy gist de tout la cognoissance.!? 
Chauvet dedicated his arithmetic to Martin Ruze, seigneur de 
Beaulieu, a royal councillor and financial officer, who a few years la- 
ter was a member of the religious derivative of the Palace Academy, 
the Congrégation del’oratoire de Notre Dame, established by Henri m 
at Vincennes." 
While Chauvet did not have the poetic skills that would have at- 


tracted him and made him attractive to Academy circles, he did have 


a strong and special interest in prose style. The many other French 
arithmetics that I have seen, though their problems be about mer- 
chants selling, bankers lending, dying men making wills, etc., gave 


them in a standardized, unembellished fashion. Jacques Peletier, the | 


outstanding poet among sixteenth-century French mathematicians, 
had said that while mathematics needed more technical terms in 
French, it was inappropriate for mathematical writing to be filled 
with ‘ornamental and exquisite’ words. The science was sufficiently 
worthy in itself.! 

Chauvet followed a different practise. At the University he taught 
in Latin. In the Arithmetique he frequently welcomed the opportunity 
for some play in French prose in the style of the contes. For instance, a 
problem in progressions began: 


Un Galoche galochante et indecrotable, ouyt tant clabauder, qu’a la fin devint - 


capable pour pedaniser, faisant plus de suffisant que tous les prestres de son village. 
Luy print envie de visiter ses parentz: et fut bien receu, apres avoir dict deux ou 
trois trippes de Grec et de Latin... 


Ultimately he was defrauded of a large sum of money by a serving 
girl who knew her geometric progressions. An imaginative tale in 
fractions begins: 


Un Menestrier de Mon-rouge, compagnon pastissier, fit son chef d’oeuvre au 
Cap de Bonne esperance par devant tous les maistres jurez de son mestier: et fit telle 
diligence et devoir, qu’en peu de temps il fist... beaucoup de petits pastez .. . em- 
aS ie is de montagne, lardees de queues de singe et espice de mouche et 

eciboule... 


10 Les Institutions de  Arithmetique de Iacques Chauvet Champenois, Professeur és mathe- 
matiques en [Université de Paris .. . (Paris, 1578), aii’, a viii" (signed ‘A.I.’). On Jamyn’s 
presence at the Academies, Yates, p. 28. 

11 Chauvet, a ii™. Yates, pp. 327, 13, 35. 

12 TL’ Arithmetique de Iaques Peletier du Mans . . . (Poitiers, 1552), 48”. 
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The problem revolved around him and a starving sailor, ‘plus saoul 
qu'un pescheur d’alouettes et de maree’, who had smelled the delight- 
ful concoction with his nose ‘quarré comme un Icosahedre’."8 

Probably this storytelling was also a pedagogic device to sugar- 
coat arithmetic for readers and auditors who (in contrast to merchants 
and bankers) were not convinced of the necessity of arithmetical 
operations for their everyday life or who considered mathematical- 
philosophical speculation the only mathematics deserving of atten- 
tion by them. These were precisely the prejudices with which many 
of the nobles and intellectuals in the Academies approached mathe- 
matics. It is also noteworthy that Chauvet’s arithmetic gave many 
applications from military, governmental, and seigneurial affairs. 

Chauvet’s later works on geometric instruments and mensuration 
confirm an association with the Academies. One of them, La Pratique 
universelle de Geometrie . . . contenant l’explication de son Cosmometre 
(1585), was dedicated to a noble captain to whom Chauvet had be- 
gun teaching mathematics in 1573. Any gentilhomme, Chauvet main- 
tained, who wished to be a military commander must know practical 
geometry, whether to construct a bridge for soldiers to cross “ou sca- 
voir sur le champ de quelle hauteur et largeur doit estre un Bresche 
pour recevoir vingt hommes de front’. A quatrain here from Dorat 
reveals Chauvet as a friend of this leading figure in the Academic 
movement, and Dorat praised Chauvet’s arithmetic in his Epigrams of 
1586.14 


GUILLAUME GOSSELIN from Caen was a young mathematician at 
the College of Cambrai in Paris in 1577. His De arte magna of that 
year was based on the latest developments in algebra and provided a 
skillful and much needed ordering of these discoveries for his mathe- 
matical colleagues. It was dedicated to a ‘most learned Maecenas of 
mathematics’, Renaud de Beaune, Bishop of Mende, whom Miss 
Yates has associated with Henri m’s Academy and its religious off- 
shoot at Vincennes.1® 

13 Chauvet, pp. 71, 160-161, 165-167. 

14 La Pratique universelle de Geometric . . . (Paris, 1585), a ii’, ai’. Ioannis Aurati... 
Epigrammatum, Liber I (Paris, 1586), pp. 63-64. 

15 De arte magna, seu de occulta parte numerorum . . . (Paris, 1577), av". On Renaud de 
Beaune, Yates, p. 327. On the algebra, H. Bosmans, ‘Le “De arte magna” de Guil- 
laume Gosselin’, Bibliotheca Mathematica, vu, 2nd ser. (1906-1907), pp. 44-66. 
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If this personal tie is insufficient basis for assuming Gosselin’s own 
contact with the Academies, it is otherwise with a work that appeared 
the next year. His translation with commentary of the important 
General Treatise on Numbers by Nicolas Tartaglia, “Grand Mathema- 
ticien et Prince des Praticiens’, has the earmarks of an official project 
of the Academies. The most decorated mathematical work in French 
of its time, it included among its many honorific poems one from 
Dorat, one from Nicolas Goulu (royal lecturer in Greek and son-in- 


law of Dorat), and one from Jean Antoine de Baif. The arithmetic _ 


was dedicated to a prominent member of the Palace Academy, Mar- 
guerite of France, Queen of Navarre. To her study of Astronomy and 
Astrology, Gosselin stated, Marguerite should add arithmetic and al- 
gebra, which were actually basic to them." 


The practical need of the nobility for mathematics was scarcely 


mentioned in the dedications and poems, but two other themes, pop- 
ular in Academy discussions and appealing to a woman, were stressed. 
One was, of course, the importance assigned mathematics by Pythag- 
oras, Plato, and the Neoplatonic tradition. More unusual were Gos- 
selin’s comments on the tricky and curious applications of the mathe- 
matical sciences and on the surprises of mathematical discovery. He 
referred to the work of Hero and Ctesibius on pneumatics and automa- 
tons and to the study by Ptolemy and Vitellio (thirteenth century) on 
optics. What marvelous illusions could be created with mirrors! How 
admirable to be able to make imitation animal noises ‘et par ce moyen 
faire confesser aux Philosophes obstinez qu’il se donne necessairement 
quelque vuide en la nature’, or to make artificial birds fly through the 
air as the Greek Archytas and the mathematician Regiomontanus had 
done! Some day Gosselin hoped to dedicate to Marguerite works on 
all of these subjects.” 

Gosselin’s special interests dovetail with things that Miss Yates has 
told us about members of the Academics. Louis de Montjusieu also 
had this fascination with antique mechanics. Amadis Jamyn wrote an 
essay on mirrors a few years later and may have first presented it to an 


16 LT Arithmetique de Nicolas Tartaglia Brescian . . . Divisée en deux parties . . . Recueille 
et traduite d’Italien en Francois, par Guillaume Gosselin . . . (Paris, 1 578). Premiere Partie, 
a vii'—a vii", a ii”, a Va vi". Seconde partie, a iiiiv-a v'. The commercial material was 
much shortened by Gosselin. On Marguerite and the Academies, Yates, p. 33. 

17 Premiere Partie, a iiii'—a vi". 
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Academy audience. The mechanical entertainments that delighted 
Gosselin evoke the ‘cabinets of the gods’ in the Academy-arranged 
féte for the marriage of the Duc de Joyeuse in 1581—that is, various 
moving models of the constellations and planets.'8 
Of the three men discussed here, Gosselin was the most skilled 
mathematically and most easily acceptable in the elegant circles of the 
Academies. Probably descended from some Normandy Gosselins en- 
nobled by Frangois 1, he was related to the keeper of the king’s library, 
Jean Gosselin, a ‘mathematician’ recently taken into Marguerite’s 
service, who wrote on scoring of tennis games, calendar reforms, and 
allied subjects, as well as upon antique and modern music, a subject of 
fundamental interest in the Academies. Guillaume had been trained in 
‘human letters’, and although he had now moved on to more divine 
_ and recondite matters, he could still write Latin verse.!® 


Even though De Norry, Chauvet, and Gosselin may not be represen- 
‘tative of the mathematicians connected with the Academies (I will 
discuss others at another time), the nature of their teaching suggests 
some interesting conclusions. All three were trained mathematicians 
in the strictest sense of the word. They were evidently teaching the 
actual operations and rules of arithmetic and geometry at the Acade- 
mies. They were teaching them with full Neoplatonic blessings 
which, at least in the case of arithmetic, had been reserved in prestige- 
ful intellectual circles of seventy-five years earlier for the Greek and 
Boethian classifications of numbers and proportions or for number 
mysticism. Addition and subtraction, etc., the algorism of Arabic 
source, had been something to apologize for. Recently the need for 
such a groundwork in mathematical education had been urged in the 
deadly university struggle between Ramus and Jacques Charpentier, 
with Ramus claiming that pupils must begin with counting and meas- 
uring and not with ‘belles abstractions’.?? Guillaume Gosselin seemed 

18 Yates, p. 103, n. 3; Pp. 99, N. 3; p. 273. 

19].-R. Bloch, L’anoblissement en France au temps de Frangois Ier (Paris, 1934), 162. 


Du Verdier (1585), p. 708; Cat. Bibl. Nat., vol. 62, pp. 487-488. Premiere Partie, a ii*— 
a iii’; Seconde Partie, a vi". 

20 La Remonstrance de Pierre de La Ramee touchant la profession Royalle en Mathematique 
(Paris, 1568), pp. 13, 20, 45. Cf. the collaborative edition of Lefévre d’Etaples, Josse 
Clichetove, and Charles de Bouelles, In hoc libro contenta, Epitome . . . in libros Arith- 
meticos divi Severini Boetii . . . (Paris, 1503), especially Clichetove’s apologies for the 


‘De praxi numerandi’, xxx ili". 
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to be suggesting politely the same point of view in his dedication to 
Marguerite. Undoubtedly, the alternative conviction—that mathe- 
matical philosophy could have a rewarding discussion without such 
groundwork—also had its advocates among the Academicians. 

If one believes, however, that mathematics is necessary for every- 
day life (in addition to general insight into universal harmonies or 
training of the mind), then the significance of arithmetical operations 
and applied geometry is no longer open to attack. Miss Yates has said 
‘the sixteenth century French academicians engaged in natural philos- 
ophy primarily for contemplative ends and regarded it as only a part 
of the encyclopedia’. She has contrasted this with the spirit of the 
Academy proposed in 1612 by the mathematician and royal tutor 
David Rivault, seigneur de Flurance. There ‘la pratique’ was empha- 
sized, including the art of war. To Rivault, arms and letters were 


partners, a solution, commented Miss Yates, to the ‘old argument be- 


tween the active and contemplative life . . . which would probably 
not have occurred to Ronsard and Desportes’.4 


There may well be some contrast between the sixteenth-century | 


French Academies and that proposed by Rivault, but it is not as great 
as Miss Yates has suggested. “La pratique’ had its supporters in the 
first Academies in De Norry and Chauvet, for instance, who wanted 
to teach practical geometry to nobles for military purposes. Indeed, 
Mersenne’s description of the first Academies, based as Miss Yates has 
shown on data from a former member, included teachers of geogra- 
phy and ‘military prefects’.* The noble partnership of arms with the 
art and divine science of mathematics was enunciated in France be- 
fore 1570. Fortunately for partisans of the theory, Plato considered 
the military use of mathematics perfectly acceptable and not in con- 
tradiction to its higher uses (Rep, vu, 524, 526, 527). Among several 
statements by sixteenth-century mathematicians on the use of mathe- 
matics for the nobility, that of Jacques Peletier in the dedication of his 
Algebre (1554) to the warrior Charles de Cossé-Brissac was one of the 
best. There were those at the Academies who greeted such claims 
with indifference and apathy, but it is significant that those interested 
in the practical re-education of the nobility for leadership also had 
their spokesmen in these gracious quarters. 

PRINCETON, NJ. 


21 Yates, pp. 104, 227-278, 281. 2Ubidpaede 
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Erasmus’ Ideas of his Réle as a Social Critic 
ca. 1480-1500 
by ROBERT P. ADAMS 


DISTINCTIVE feature of early Tudor humanism, with St. 

Thomas More, Erasmus, John Colet, and John Lewis Vives, was a 
trenchant critique of war’s place in the social pattern, coupled with 
sustained efforts to effect peaceful reforms in England. This criticism of 
society not only marks their kind of humanism but was indeed des- 
tined to help shape the modern mind.1 On the English record, Colet 
appears as the pioneer, beginning with his Oxford lectures on St. 
Paul (1496), in which he broke with the main traditional concept of 
‘just’ and ‘unjust’ war, reaching a conclusion that it is impossible for 
evil and war to produce good or to be a Christian thing.? The means 
Colet used to reach this view is itself notable. Breaking away from 
still-strong medievalist modes of thought, he employed a rather radi- 
cal and unexpected critical method. The result was inauguration of a 
new movement in literary appreciation, for Colet seems first to have 
used in England ‘the historical method of interpretation, in advance 
of [his] own and many later generations’. 

The extent and nature of the intellectual leadership exerted by Co- 
let upon the youthful Erasmus has long been debated. Indeed argu- 
ment has been made, against Erasmus’ own testimony, purporting to 
show that on the one hand the English humanists had generally rather 
slight influence upon him and, on the other, seeking also to demolish 
the idea that ‘Erasmus had a great deal to do with the development of 
English humanism ’.‘ As far as social criticism is concerned, both these 

1 Quincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, 1942), 1, 168-194 passim. An over-all 
view of this social criticism is given in Robert P. Adams, ‘Literary Thought on War 
and Peace in English Literature of the Renaissance’, Year Book of the American Philo- 


sophical Society (1955) (Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 272-277. 
2 John Colet, An Exposition of St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans, tr. J. H. Lupton (Lon- 


don, 1873), esp. pp. 86-89, 91. 

3 J. W. H. Atkins, English Literary Criticism: the Renascence (London, 1947), pp. 34- 
65 passim; Douglas Bush, Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1952), pp. 13-15; P. A. Duhamel, “The Oxford Lectures of John Colet ...’, 
JHI, xv (1953), 493-510 passim; P. O. Kristeller, The Classics and Renaissance Thought 


(Cambridge, Mass., 1955), p- 82. 
4 Albert Hyma, ‘The Continental Origins of English Humanism’, Huntington Li- 


brary Quarterly, Iv (1940), 4, 22. 
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points seem dubious. My aim here is twofold: first, to consider the 
ideas on war and on his réle as a social critic which Erasmus had de- 
veloped before he first met Colet and More in October 1499-January 
1500;° second, to inquire whether this youthful Erasmus had so far 
crystallized both his thought and sense of purpose that any hypothe- 
sis of Colet’s leadership should be dismissed, perhaps permanently. 

Unquestionably Erasmus’ youthful environment stirred him to 
pity the sufferers from the aimless, exhausting civil wars then persist- 
ing in the Netherlands. Perhaps as early as 1484 he wrote to a friend 
that the time’s bitterness made it utterly unsuitable for humane stud- 
ics: ‘. . . Are the gentle studies of humanity adapted to this bitter 
time? Truly Poetry . . . is a glad occupation and one that requires 
peace of mind. Where now is gladness, where tranquillity of heart? 
Everything is full of bitterness and trouble; wherever I turn my eyes, I 
see nothing but what is melancholy and cruel.” This reaction seems 
that of a sensitive spectator, certainly not that of one who had, as yet, 
found ways and the desire to adapt humanistic ideas to the need of a 
bitter time. A similar bent of mind appeared in his essay on the theme 
of contempt of the world (ca. 1487). This piece, written after his en- 
trance into the monastery at Steyn, aimed ostensibly to prove that the 
monastic career was the most pleasant and “epicurean’. Its somewhat 
incidental reflections of the contemporary scene confirm his earlier 
recoil from the evil conditions of civil wars.8 Erasmus’ ideas on war at 

5 Biographers of Erasmus tend to offer scattered, rather incidental notes on his thought 
concerning war: see, e.g., Preserved Smith, Erasmus (New York, 1923), pp. 108, 194— 
196; A. Hyma, The Youth of Erasmus (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1930), pp. 216-217. Political 
historians usually do not relate his ideas on war closely to Tudor humanism: see, e.g., 
P.S. Allen, The Age of Erasmus (Oxford, 1914), pp..164-166; C. L. Lange, Histoire de 
l internationalisme (New York, 1919), pp. 146-176 passim; A. Renaudet, Erasme (Paris, 
1926), p. 29; W. K. Ferguson, “The Attitude of Erasmus toward Toleration’, Persecu- 
tion and Liberty (New York, 1931), pp. 171-181; L. K. Born, ‘Erasmus on Political 
Ethics . . . ’, Political Science Quarterly, xtm (1928), 520-543 passim; A. Renaudet, 
Machiavel (Paris, 1942), pp. 75-79; M. Phillips, Erasmus and the Northern Renaissance 
(London, 1949), pp. 123-149 passim; A. Renaudet, Erasme et I’Italie (Genéve, 1954), 
pp- 178-186. But see, in contrast, Fritz Caspari, ‘Erasmus on the Social Functions of 
Christian Humanism’, JHI, vm (1947), 78-106 passim, and Caspari, Humanism and the 
Social Order in Tudor England (Chicago, 1954), pp. 28-49 passim. 

6 P.S. Allen, The Age of Erasmus, p. 164. 

1 The Epistles of Erasmus, tr. F. M. Nichols (London, 1901-18), 1, 82 (referred to be- 
low as Nichols); Opvs epistolarvm Des. Erasmi, ed. P. S, and H. M. Allen (Oxonii, 
1906-47), 39.125-138. 

8 Erasmus, Opera omnia, ed. J. Clericus (Lvgdvni, 1703-06), V, 1239-1262; cf. P. 
Smith, op. cit., p. 14. 
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this stage appear to be like those of his friends: aloof from the strug- 
gles, they deplored them. Thus his friend Herman, at about the same 
time as Erasmus contemned the world (1488-92), composed an Ode 
to lament the miseries of the country, overwhelmed by war, poverty, 
and the plague.® 

To this point Erasmus appears not only as intellectually detached 
from practical social criticism but scarcely aware that his humanism 
might be set to work to find a ‘working ideal for the civilization of 
the present and the future’.!° Consider the aim of a 1489 letter in which 
he wrote that ‘.. . for my part . . . there is nothing I hate so much as 
civil war, to which I prefer peace on the hardest conditions.’ The 
stern Ciceronian sentiment was used merely to point up a cheerful de- 
bate on literary criticism—treated as a witty diversion which included 
parody of the cynicisms of contemporary diplomacy: “Wherefore, if 
you also prefer peace to war, you will find me indulgent enough pro- 
vided you accept the terms my heralds will offer you.’!! Here Eras- 
mus glanced knowingly at tyrannous statecraft, perhaps, but he aimed 
at no target in particular—in contrast to his frequent practice in the 
great satires written in England after 1505-6 when his association 
with More and Colet was close and creative. 

The “Oration on Peace and Discord Against the Seditious’ (com- 
posed at Steyn about 1490), if we at first disregard some of the context, 
seems to show that Erasmus by then had made a long stride toward 
achievement of a humanist social criticism at least aimed toward the 
resolution of practical problems in society. The essay is saturated with 
ideas either echoed or reworked from Lucretius and Seneca, intended 
apparently to illuminate the contemporary scene. ‘I do not find’, he 
wrote, ‘any subject on which it can now be more useful or opportune 
to speak...’ than the necessity for ‘cultivating peace... considering the 
conditions of our times.’ He argued that it was not only wicked but a 
great folly for men to war for temporal possessions. Indeed, as the hu- 
man body is made, peace and tranquillity are necessities if sanity itself 
is to last. He advanced the favorite humanist analogy between the hu- 


9 Epistles, 39.35—50; Hyma, Youth of Erasmus, pp. 207-209, 214-217. See also Epistles* 
20.109 (Nichols, 1, 65). 

10 Douglas Bush, Classical Influences in Renaissance Literature, p. 7. 

11 Epistles, 29.35-38 (Nichols, 1, 71); cf. The Letters of Cicero, tr. E. S. Shuckburgh 


(London, 1904), I, 102. 
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man body and the social community: in both, inevitably, injury (dis- 
ease, war) in one part creates danger to the whole structure. And he at 
least touched what was later to become one of his great themes—the 
idea of the dignity of man—when he wrote: “No man can maintain 
his dignity by fighting, not even a heathen, a savage, a barbarian, an 
idolatrous person, much less a Christian, a member of the clergy, a 
monk!’!2 The context of the ‘Oration’, however, has the effect of re- 
ducing sharply the idea that it was written as practical social criticism. 
Not only (as Hyma observed) are conventional sentiments prominent _ 
in the essay as a whole, but in it Erasmus wrote as an experiencedmonk 
who was ostensibly contented with his lot. The piece is actually a 
highly rhetorical essay, an exercise, as it were, addressed to no wider 
audience than a fellow-monk. It is also, I think, revealing that Erasmus 
did not find a printer for it until 1513—but by then, living and work- 
ing in England, he was deeply engaged with More and Colet in a hu- 
manist social criticism which was strongly focused upon the needs of 
contemporary socicty. 

Presumably in their letters to him Erasmus’ friends expanded upon 
their common interests. One of them suggested to him the idea that 
the cause of Holland’s wars was almost entirely the private jealousies 
and power-lusts of princes.'4 As far as I know, Erasmus was to make 
no use of this idea himself until, in England and in More’s association 
(1505-6), he made some translations from Lucian, most particularly | 
from the satires on tyrants, conquerors, and pompous generals, and 
upon the trifling pretexts so often used for starting wars and for the 
pursuit of military ‘glory’. 

Observation of Erasmus’ early reading tends to confirm the view 
that, before he met Colet, he was not moved to develop a coherent 
and purposeful form of social criticism. The early correspondence is 
of course filled with warm enthusiasm for the great Latin writers. 
Perhaps typical is his praise of Ovid, for instance, because ‘his pen is 
nowhere dipped in blood’!’—that is, he does not delight in bloody 

12 Opera omnia, VI, 545E-552B; tr. Hyma, Youth of Erasmus, pp. 216-217. 

13 Hyma, ibid., pp. 216-217. 

14 Epistles, 35.50-S1. 

15 See C. R. Thompson, The Translations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas More 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1940) and Pierre Mesnard, L’Essor de la philosophie politique au XVI° 
siécle (Paris, 1936), pp. 128 ff. 

16°. . . quod illius stylus nullius unquam cruore maduisset . . .’, Opera omnia, m, 
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tales. There was nothing unusual in his reading of such a popular an- 
cient writer on military strategy as Vegetius,” but the use to which he 
puthis knowledge hardly suggests that he had developed, before mect- 
ing Colet, an understanding of the historical method of literary criti- 
cism.'* Later, after working with Colet and More in England, he 
commonly used that method and interpreted the classics in terms of 
the humanist criticism which Colet had begun. 

Before meeting Colet (to sum things up), Erasmus had reflected 
upon man’s inhumanity to man, evident in the civil wars in the coun- 
try nearby. His horizon was not yet much broader than the Nether- 
lands. He had not found either a clear sense of purpose as a humanist 
or the literary means through which he might set forward publicly 
a working ideal of a peaceful social order for the Renaissance. Quite 
clearly he had not discovered the historical method of literary criti- 
cism. In short, the record suggests that he had not yet found a sense of 
vocation as a social critic and satirist. Not surprisingly, his early writ- 
ing which touched on war and contemporary society was tentative 
and experimental. It is probably symptomatic of all this that his let- 
ters from the Steyn period were ‘markedly rhetorical, and were per- 
haps rather exercises in composition than actual letters’.?° 

Confirmation of these conclusions is perhaps evident in Erasmus’ 
first book of adages, the Adagiorum Collectanea, published soon after 


his first visit to England (1500). The adage Dulce bellum inexpertis 


(sweet is war to those who know it not) appeared in this first edition, 
but Erasmus’ comment upon it was of a brief, commonplace quality, 
giving no hint of the impassioned essay, running to some fifteen folio 


17 Epistles, Ep. 57 (Nichols, 1, 149). 

18 Epistles, Ep. $5 (Nichols, 1, 112). He played a practical joke on a Paris landlady. 

19 E.g., in his preface (November 4, 1517) to an edition of Quintus Curtius’ De rebus 
gestis Alexandri Magni (in Epistles, 704.22-35; in Nichols, m1, 129-130). Here Erasmus 
attacked the idealization of imperial tyrants by flattering historians. Far from seeing 
Alexander as admirable, the humanist critic viewed him as on the whole a frightful 
example of a ‘world-robber’, ‘drunk with ambition’, a ‘disaster to humanity’, like 
Achilles. He asked, what good was it to ‘this solid globe’ to be thrown into bloody 
confusion ‘to please one young madman’? See similarly his preface (June 5, 1517) to 
his edition of Suetonius’ Lives of the Caesars (Epistles, 586.194-197). How sharply these 
humanists in England were turning against dominant medieval traditions can be seen 
by comparing George Cary, The Medieval Alexander (New York, 1956), pp. 95-98, 
227. 

20 Allen, The Young Erasmus, p. 28. 
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pages, which he was to write while in England and was to add to the 
definitive 1515 edition.2# My inference is that if Erasmus had absorbed 
from Colet a new idea of humanist social responsibility, he had not 
yet learned how to use it. In contrast, after the 1505-6 work on Lu- 
cian with More, we may see an Erasmus who had well begun to find 
both his vocation as a social critic and practical literary instruments 
(irony and satire) through which these humanists’ ideal of social re- 
form could be advanced. 

In John Colet, however, Erasmus met one who already understood 
something of the use and necessity of a new humanist social criticism. 
As of 1500, the idea that Erasmus would have led Colet and More 
with him (had they chosen to follow) ‘on his way to the humanistic 
paradise’? seems doubly unsound. For one thing, Colet appears un- 
mistakably to have been the leader of the humanist social criticism at 
this early stage. For another (in the light of their subsequent careers, it 
is true), these men were setting out, not on the way to some intellec- 
tual’s escapist paradise, but rather on a daring effort to help build, on 
Christian humanist lines, anew and workable social order in England.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 


21 Cf. J. W. Mackail, Erasmus Against War (Boston, 1907), p. xxiii; T. C. Appelt, 
Studies in the Contents and Sources of Erasmus’ ‘Adagia’ (Chicago, 1942), pp. 48-64 passim. 
As late as the 1513 edition, Erasmus’ remarks occupied only four lines: see Adagiorvm 
chiliades tres (Basileae, August, 1513), p. 150; a copy is in the Huntington Library. 

22 Hyma, op. cit. (1940), p. II. 

23 See Robert P. Adams, ‘Designs by More and Erasmus for a New Social Order’, 
SP, XL (1945), 131-145. 


Reviews 


C. Reedijk, ed. The Poems of Desiderius Erasmus. Leiden: Brill, 1956. 
xlit424 pp. 36 gulders. 

‘There are a few unimportant poems’, remarked P. S. Allen when 
separating Erasmus’ ‘pure literature’ from his other and far more vo- 
luminous writings. Most of the poems were collected in the Opera 
Omnia of 1540 and 1703-06; additional ones appeared in Smith’s Eras- 
mus (1923), Hyma’s Youth of Erasmus (1930), and Ferguson’s Erasmi 
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Opuscula (1933). They have received little attention. There must be 
many readers familiar with Enchiridion, the Praise of Folly, or the Col- 
loquies who scarcely know Erasmus was a poet at all. No harm: his 
genius was for prose, and on his prose his fame depends. Yet in his 
own time he was a poet of considerable repute. His poetry, especially 
that written in early manhood, forms a chapter of his life and art we 
should not ignore. It reveals some things, and hints at others, concern- 
ing his moods and aspirations in those years 1485-1500, of which we 
know too little. Moreover, he had opinions on poetry which are use- 
ful to literary historians ifnot very original. He wrote little verse after 
ca. 1506 but remained a responsive and sometimes candid critic of it. 
Even when he had one foot in the grave (spring 1536), he could take 
the trouble to point out a metrical blunder in a poem by an admirer; 
the author of the Praise of Folly shared that unspeakable, shattering 
horror with which our forefathers detected a false quantity. 

When the rules of the game required, Erasmus could deprecate his 
poems prettily enough, but we know he took them very seriously. 
He arranged for their incorporation in the Opera Omnia which ap- 
peared after his death. Some were printed elsewhere a surprising num- 
ber of times in the sixteenth century (see p. 112), but after that were 
neglected. Now at last, thanks to the patient labors of Dr. Reedijk of 
Rotterdam, we have an elaborate, scholarly edition. It is a signal con- 
tribution to Erasmian studies. 

Texts are printed in chronological order. The earliest poem, the 
Carmen Bucolicum from the Gouda manuscript, Reedijk assigns to 
1483; the latest, an epigram he himself discovered, to April 1536. 
Poetical passages from the Colloquies are printed in an appendix. It 
must be pointed out, however, that Erasmus’ verse translations from 
Greek poets and dramatists are not included in this edition. Each of 
the 136 poems printed is accompanied by full textual apparatus, in- 
troduction, and notes, these latter two features in English. Texts fol- 
low the earliest sources. Textual problems are amply and authorita- 
tively expounded. Like other Erasmian scholars, Reedijk takes Allen’s 
editing as his model; and it is the highest praise of this valuable book 
to surmise that it would have won Allen’s approbation. Sometimes, 
in fact, Reedijk is able to revise or supplement Allen’s own conclu- 


sions. 
The variety, qualities, and effects of Erasmus’ poetry cannot easily 
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be summed up in a paragraph. Reedijk’s edition has the merit of mak- 
ing us reconsider the whole question of the place of poetry in Erasmus’ 
literary life, of making us reread the poems as poems—difficult as this 
is for us to do without bias, for we begin by assuming that his business 
is prose. The early dates of many of the poems, the differences in tone 
or idiom from that of the later satirist and ironist, should help us to 
see Erasmus in better perspective. We are not surprised to find the 
early poems derivative, full of Horatian and Virgilian echoes, clever, 
self-conscious; the emotions are explicit but how sincere? Topics are 
mostly the perennial commonplaces of friendship, old age, death; we 
find hymns (some of them, for example that to St. Genevieve and the 
Loretto liturgy, are contrasts with what we remember in the Praise of 
Folly or the Colloquies), elegies, epitaphs, epigrams. 

So far as we know, Erasmus never wrote the ars poetica he intended 
to include in his Antibarbari, but from many scattered passages in his 
extant writings we can deduce what some of its principles would have 
been. Poetry, which is closely allied with rhetoric, is the art of mak- 
ing “ex electissimis quibusque flosculis compositum mellificium’ (p. 
97). It depends on conception and treatment of a theme, not on the 
introduction of Olympian characters or spectacular events.‘ Mihi sem- 
per placuit carmen quod a prosa, sed optima, non longe recederet. . . . 
Me vehementer delectat poema rhetoricum et rhetor poeticus, ut et in 
oratione soluta carmen agnoscas et in carmine rhetoricam phrasin’ 
(Epistolae, ed. Allen, 1, §45.94-100). Poetry should be ‘learned’, moral, 
instructive: one poem by Prudentius is worth a shipload by Pontano. 
Erasmus’ own poetry fits his theory. And the reader of it—if he makes 
the effort required of a twentieth-century reader when confronted by 
poems written in accordance with an aesthetic so unlike that which is 
now prevalent—may find, along with pages of fairly unexciting verse, 
other pages and passages which are genuinely, impressively poetical. 
As one specimen I would submit No. 47, a brief, early version of the 
Expostulatio Iesu cum Homine. (The longer and better-known version 
of this poem, incidentally, played a decisive role in Zwingli’s spiritual 
development.) 

After the texts themselves and the apparatus criticus, introductions, 
and notes, the most useful part of this book is its survey (pp. 360-380) 
of editions and manuscript sources containing poetry by Erasmus. 
This supersedes all previous lists. There is a table of metres, an index, 
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and a bibliography. Preceding the texts is a general introduction of 
127 pages. It is of uneven quality. The first part (pp. 3-34) sketches 
the historical background of Erasmus’ poetry. We begin with Alcuin 
(!) and take a quick tour through medieval and Renaissance Latin po- 
etry as far as Secundus. This chapter attempts too much in too short a 
space. I regret that Reedijk did not use this space instead to expand his 
present second chapter (pp. 35-41), a provocative speculation on the 
plethora of Renaissance Latin poetry, its pervasive rhetoricism, its in- 
credible but undeniable appeal to readers, and its social function. The 
third chapter deals with Erasmus’ teachers and friends whose names 
are connected with his poetry; the fourth is an estimate of Erasmus 
the poet. 

Some of us will be additionally grateful for the editor’s decision— 
‘for practical reasons’, as he says—to write his own share of the book 
in English. I hope it will not seem ungracious, therefore, to observe 
that despite his vigilance, many solecisms still lurk in his pages. If a 
second edition of this important work is called for, such matters could 
be amended, and should be; for, as Erasmus tells us, ‘Non offenditur 
Deus soloecismis, at idem non delectatur’ (Opera Omnia, 1703-06, 
vi,** 3). 

FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY Craig R. Thompson 


La Renaissance dans les Provinces du Nord. Etudes réunies et présentées par 
Francois Lesure. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, 1956. 

This collection of articles ranges over the Renaissance achieve- 
ments of the area now comprising the southern Netherlands, Belgium, 
and northern France (and once erroneously designated as “Burgun- 
dian’ territory), in the early Renaissance an area far more homoge- 
nous culturally than many historians have thought. In general, the 
contributors to this handsomely printed and well-illustrated volume 
reject the traditional “‘Burgundian’ designation as inaccurate and mis- 
leading, though two authors, Jean Jacquot and Joseph Kreps, recog- 
nize the cultural importance of Burgundian patronage in that area. 
Such an area-view as this volume exemplifies is particularly happy in 
that it permits scholars to work to the same ends across national barri- 
ers and thus to stress the totality of the area’s achievement; in another 
way, though, it is misleading in that it plays down the inevitable ig- 
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norance of national, even of cultural, boundaries characteristically 
displayed by both art-forms and ideas. 

The essays fall into three major categories, those on music by Charles 
van den Borren, Anne-Marie Bautier-Régnier, Nanie Bridgman, and 
Paule Chaillon; those on literature by Jacquot, Omer Jodogne, Gus- 
tave Charlier, Raymond Lebégue, and V.-L. Saulnier (on Rabelais!); 
and those on art by Jean Lestocquoy, Jacques Vanuxem, Kreps, and 
G. Thibault. The volume’s richness argues for the homogeneity and 
represents the variety of production in the northern provinces. 
BARNARD COLLEGE Rosalie L. Colie 


Warman Welliver. L’Impero Fiorentino. Storici Antichi e Moderni 
(Nuova serie), 10. Florence: La Nuova Italia Firenze, 1957. xi-+-280 
pp-, 20 plates. 2,500 1. 

Since the great Florentine historians of the earlier sixteenth cen- 
tury, the external policy of Lorenzo de’ Medici has ordinarily been in- 
terpreted as a policy of peace, dedicated to protecting the shaky bal- 
ance among the Italian powers and thereby forestalling foreign in- 
vasion. Now, in what is frankly presented as an interpretive essay, 
Mr. Welliver proposes a radically different view: Florence under Lo- 
renzo, he argues, was in fact a state bent on achieving an empire at 
once spiritual and political. Under the tutelage of the Medici, he 
maintains, she had developed a sense of destiny based on her cultural 
attainments; and this had led inevitably to a claim to political leader- _ 
ship which Lorenzo, having survived the crisis of the Pazzi conspiracy 
and its aftermath, very nearly realized. Welliver has reached this in- 
terpretation by two major routes: through analysis of the works of 
poets, artists, and philosophers in the circle of Lorenzo; and through 
a study of Lorenzo’s own statecraft as revealed chiefly by his political 
correspondence. 

Welliver’s use of cultural materials for the purposes of political dis- 
cussion is a notable feature of his book. Thus he employs a number of 
paintings, from the obviously fresh and hopeful Birth of Venus to 
Michelangelo’s tragic drunken Noah, as a vehicle for describing the 
changing moods of Lorenzo’s friends in the face of the changing for- 
tunes of Florence; and Lorenzo’ssonnets, as wellas other writings of the 
group, are exploited in similar ways. But inall of this artistic and literary 
expression, Welliver is most struck by the symbolic figure of the Be- 
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loved. He insists that her meaning is both more complex and more 
practical than we had supposed. She represents ideal love and beauty, 
of course. She also stands for final truth, and therefore points to a new 
conception of the church which the Florentine circle hoped to ad- 
vance against the church of Rome; hence Pico’s famous challenges 
express the spiritual imperialism of Florence. But above all the Be- 
loved symbolizes Florence herself, the unique realization of ideal 
form in this world and hence the necessary agent of political leader- 
ship as well as spiritual regeneration; on the Beloved are focused all 
the affections and the hopes of the Florentine for his city. 

The political manipulations of Lorenzo, then, represent an effort to 
translate the noblest of aspirations into fact; and Welliver finds his 
evidence particularly in the growth of Florentine influence at Rome 
during the pontificate of Innocent vm. In view of the bitter enmity 
between Florence and the Papacy before 1485, Lorenzo’s accomplish- 
ments were impressive; and Welliver reveals a more aggressive Lo- 
renzo than we have been accustomed to. He certainly suggests some- 
thing of what we may hope to discover in the projected edition of 
Lorenzo’s correspondence (cf. RN x, 225). But in this case I think the 
reader is likely to be left with a sense of the disproportion between the 
grandiose aims attributed to Lorenzo and to Horence on the one 
hand, and the petty and sordid intrigues revealed by the correspond- 
ence on the other. It is a curious sort of idealism indeed, and perhaps a 
stranger imperialism, which finds its climax in the election of Giovanni 
de’ Medici to the College of Cardinals. 

The revision of established views is always stimulating, and Mr. 
Welliver has made subtle and imaginative use of fresh materials. Yet 
his thesis seems finally too heavy a burden for his argument to sup- 
port, and both his thesis and his methods raise the most serious ques- 
tions. His interpretations of cultural evidence are bound to seem arbi- 
trary, or excessively selective, ingenious, and subjective, to many 
readers; and he has declined to disarm suspicion by providing such in- 
tensive circumstantial analysis or such recognition and discussion of 
previous scholarship as his ambitious enterprise would seem to de- 
mand. His conception of imperialism never emerges clearly, and the 
term is applied indiscriminately to vague intimations of Florence as 
the New Rome and to a practical expansionism which, by Welliver’s 
own testimony, looks more like a series of defensive tactics than a 
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policy of conquest. His political history, furthermore, is written too 
much from a single group of sources, of which he makes too much, 
whether he over-generalizes from them or—as when he incorporates 
in his text sixteen pages of Florentine correspondence on the subject 
of Giovanni’s election, unrelieved by comment of any sort—allows 
them to speak for themselves. This reliance on too narrow a body of 
evidence is related also to a group of unexamined contentions or as- 
sumptions which appear finally central to the book. Most serious, 
perhaps, is a constant insistence on the intimate connection between 
the Medici and Florence, so that at last Lorenzo is presented as the 
very personification of Florentine values and aspirations. There may 
be much truth in this, but its demonstration would require the closest 
scrutiny of Florentine society and internal politics; and this Welliver 
does not attempt. The same identification leads him also to ignore the 
development, well before the Medici, of a rather different notion of 
the destiny of the city which, indeed, the Medici principate may have 
done more to destroy than to promote. It is, at least, still an open 
question, and Welliver neither raises nor faces it. 

Thus there is finally a sense in which his book is reversion as well as 
revision. His Renaissance is still largely the Renaissance of abrupt in- 
novation, and his Lorenzo looks suspiciously like only a more sophis- 
ticated version of the Lorenzo of William Roscoe. As an interpreter 
of a period more often discussed than carefully studied, nevertheless, 
Mr. Welliver is constantly interesting; and his insights may be sup- 
ported by more systematic investigation in the future. At the very 
least his essay proves that we might well take a fresh look at later 
quattrocento Florence. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY William J. Bouwsma 


Leon Battista Alberti. On Painting. Translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by John R. Spencer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1956. 141 pp. $3.50. 

For the first time since 1755 when Leoni’s translation of Du Fresne’s 
French version of Alberti’s Della pittura appeared in London, we have 
an English rendering of this pioneering masterpiece on the theory and 
practice of art. Spencer has based his text exclusively on the surviving 
manuscript sources: he considers the fifteenth-century Italian version 
at the Biblioteca Nazionale the most authoritative, although no Ur- 
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document in Alberti’s hand is extant. With this text that is substan- 
tially the foundation of the present edition he has collated other Latin 
and Italian manuscripts from the Vatican and the Biblioteca Riccar- 
diana respectively. Moreover, Spencer is the first editor to consult the 
Italian version at the Bibliothéque Nationale and the Latin versions at 
the University of North Carolina and the Biblioteca Nazionale for 
further suggestions as to emendations, clarifications, and variants. 
Therefore this is the most conclusive text that has yet appeared in our 
tongue. 

The lucid translation is enhanced by an informative introduction in 
which Spencer concentrates upon the biographical, mathematical, 
and aesthetic backgrounds of the document. Unlike his virtual con- 
temporary Cennini’s Libro dell’ arte, which offered a relatively thorough 
delineation of well-exploited practices, Alberti’s work—buttressed by 
an obviously Ciceronian logic—mediated cogently between the old 
predictable medieval pieties (which he absorbed at Barzizza’s school) 
and the new individualistic Renaissance exigencies to become, as its 
editor states categorically, ‘the first modern treatise on the theory of 
painting’. Neither a fractious individualist nor a docile conformist, 
Alberti’s interests enabled him to avail himself of the best of both 
worlds, from the theorizing Nominalist epistemology of William of 
Ockham to the suggestive practices of Donatello, Masaccio, and 
Brunelleschi. He thereby provided theoreticians such as Filarete, 
Leonardo, and della Francesca, and later analyzers, among which 
were Félibien, Hogarth, and Reynolds, all of whom were confronted 
with analogous conflicts, with a methodological rationale. But a con- 
sideration of the mechanical rigidities of imitation and invention that 
epigonous academicians read into Alberti’s assimilative discussions 
would hardly be relevant in an edition of this nature, however chal- 
lenging a project it might be for the eclectic historian of ideas. Spen- 
cer has therefore had the good sense to concern himself with the vital 
relations of the piece to quattrocento patrons, critics, and especially to 
painters like Domenico Veneziano and Fra Angelico. While the edi- 
tor’s treatment of Alberti’s impact upon Fra Fillipo Lippi and Paolo 
Uccello is too cursory, he expounds satisfactorily the modifications of 
Alberti’s theory made by mid-fifteenth-century Florentine artists. 

Spencer comments with varying degrees of thoroughness upon 
those aspects of Alberti’s thought which related to the artist’s empiri- 
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cal perception of homogeneous reality as evidenced in his mindful- 
ness of the visible kinetic qualities of orlo (outline) and superficie 
(plane), light and shade, and their functions in space. This process was 
dependent upon his desertion of the conic theory of vision which re- 
sulted in axial perspective, and his advocacy of the pyramid theory 
which, although physiologically incorrect, made possible the one- 
point perspective system and the reticular net enabling the painter to 
establish objects in space and to determine their constant or varying 
cognations. Yet the perspectival constructions did not function ab- 
stractly only as physical entities but also as aesthetic fabrications. They 
facilitated the artist’s humanistic realization of the concept of istoria, 
which had to do with a monumental content that, through stance, 
gesture, and color, projected the passions to the audience. This doc- 
trine, conceivably correlative with the Longinian sublime and the 
cighteenth-century theory of affective sympathy, was the ideational 
control of the treatise. Spencer neglects to observe that in his innova- 
tive sanctions of Greco-Roman subjects for painting, Alberti was 
the most significant forerunner of Winckelmann and Romantic Hel- 
lenism. 

The textual notes are illuminating in their establishment of sources 
and their interpolations of Latin passages once eliminated from Italian 
texts. The index, because of its inclusion of ideas as well as proper 
names, is complete. The only error I have been able to detect is the 
omission of a question mark at the conclusion of a sentence on line 4, 
page 78. But a questionable omission by Spencer is a discussion of the 
stress that Alberti put on the mundus senscens theme in the first part of 
the Prologue and his positive resolution of the conflict at its conclu- 
sion, thereby anticipating that other energetic publicist, Francis Bacon. 
NEW YORK CITY Marcia E. Allentuck 


Rosalie L. Colie. Light and Enlightenment: a Study of the Cambridge 
Platonists and the Dutch Arminians. Cambridge (England): Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. 162 p. $3.75. 

This is an admirable contribution to the history of ideas. The vital 
role of the unpublicized scholar corresponding with his fellow work- 
ers at home and abroad and writing articles and books in order to dis- 
seminate the truth as he sees it has seldom been more poignantly illus- 
trated than in these pages. Focusing attention on Henry More and 
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Cudworth in England, and on Limborch and LeClerc in the Nether- 
lands, Miss Colie succeeds in mirroring nearly all the urgent intellec- 
tual issues of the late seventeenth century. As a motto for her book 
the author might have taken Ernst Cassirer’s statement at the close of 
his work on the Cambridge Platonists: “The course of the history of 
thought does not advance from peak to peak; and the history of ideas 
cannot be adequately treated, if consideration is given only to the 
great philosophical systems.’ Light and Enlightenment takes the reader 
through a little-known but fertile valley between such summits as 
Hobbes, Descartes, and Spinoza, with Locke on the shadowy horizon. 

The genesis and purpose of Miss Colie’s book as stated in her intro- 
duction throw light on the selection of content and the method of 
presentation. The investigation began as an attempt to illuminate the 
intellectual milieu of Locke during his exile in the Netherlands. Locke’s 
friends proved to be Dutch Arminians or Remonstrants. An exami- 
nation of the writings of these men revealed a considerable acquain- 
tance with members of the Cambridge School of Platonists. “The 
more I read,’ says the author, ‘the clearer it became that there was an 
informal alliance between the Platonists in England and the Remon- 
strants in Amsterdam, both facing against the extremes of thought 
current in their day. Both groups took upon themselves as a duty the 
consideration of the principal thinkers of their time, borrowing from 
one another to support their arguments whenever their own material 
ran short.’ 

With learning and clarity Miss Colie guides her reader through the 
labyrinths of the combined assaults of the Dutch and English scholars 
on ‘atheism’, the bogy that loomed large whenever a man was labeled 
a Hobbist, a Cartesian, or a Spinozist. Against this ‘atheism’ Cud- 
worth undertook his masterpiece, The True Intellectual System of the 
Universe, which he abandoned after the first 900 pages in folio had 
been published. His friend Henry More wrote frequently against 
‘atheists’: his Antidotus adversus Atheismum and his two essays ‘refut- 
ing’ Spinoza are examples. In general Miss Colie does not attempt 
new interpretations of the teachings of the Platonists and Arminians. 
Yet, again and again, she lends a fresh vitality to otherwise arid theo- 
logical concepts by her method of juxtaposing viewpoints and the 
historical circumstances from which they emerge. 

The quarrel between Franciscus Cuperus and Johannes Bredenburg 
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isan excellent example of theimportance ofthe minor rélesin the drama 
of intellectual history. The objective of this pen-and-ink duel was to 
brand the other man an ‘atheist’ in the public eye. In order to do this 
to his opponent, Bredenburg cited a letter of Henry More to his pa- 
troness Anne Conway which called Cuperus a supporter of ‘Atheisti- 
cal persons’. This was a telling blow. Cuperus set to work clearing 
himself of the allegation. His reply bears in part the title: ... Wherein 
the opinion is adduced that Mr. Henry More gave upon the Bredenburgs in a 
certain letter in his own hand. Other scholars assailed Cuperus, and he 
was hard pressed when he thought of a winning move: he persuaded 
the kindly Cambridge don to permit him to translate into Dutch the 
second essay on Spinoza. By certain interpolations which Miss Colie 
finds in Cuperus’ translation and by the implication of being More’s 
translator Cuperus appears to have cleared himself successfully from 
the atheistical charges. According to Miss Colie’s own findings and 
also to the opinion of Limborch, who knew him personally, Cuperus 
was a man of unscrupulous character and no scholar of account. Yet 
his long-forgotten dispute with Bredenburg gives the reader, as no 
abstruse logical discussion can do, a sense of that crucible of human 
passions in historical situations in which all great ideas are born. We 
also see the reputation of Henry More being spread abroad in the role 
ofa refuter of Spinoza and an enemy of atheism—a role that was very 
popular at this time. 

Ralph Cudworth’s introduction to the Dutch public is on a higher 
intellectual level. A French Protestant refugee, Jean LeClerc, was pro- 
moting the Arminian cause in a periodical entitled Bibliotheque Choisie. 
As a protégé of Limborch who was in correspondence with Cud- 
worth, it was quite natural that LeClerc should think of reinforcing 
the Arminian assault on Hobbes, Descartes, and Spinoza through the 
arguments of The True Intellectual System. Miss Colic reveals the as- 
tonishing fact to those who have struggled with this bulky book, that 
for three years LeClerc was able to satisfy the relish of his Dutch read- 
ers with a diet of excerpts from Cudworth’s work! To be sure, Pierre 
Bayle, a fellow-countryman but foe, attempted to embarrass LeClerc 
by showing that Cudworth’s principle of a ‘plastick Nature’ con- 
tained atheistical implications. But, although Bayle’s charges drew 
the wrath of Lady Masham, Cudworth’s daughter, they probably 
served rather to increase sympathies for the English scholar than to 
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soil his reputation. Three decades after LeClerc’s excerpts were pub- 
lished the German scholar Mosheim translated the complete folio 
volume of The True Intellectual System into Latin in order to make it 
available to Continental readers. Further evidence of the fruitfulness 
of LeClerc’s labors is seen as late as 1773 when Mosheim’s Latin ver- 
sion of Cudworth’s book was republished in Leiden. 

In what the reviewer considers her finest chapter Miss Colie per- 
forms a brilliant analysis of Henry More’s ‘refutation’ of Spinoza. 
Here again the author succeeds remarkably in keeping the arguments 
in a meaningful relationship to the men who offer them. The tragic 
inability of More to grasp the religious and ethical sentiments of his 
opponent—sentiments in reality so close to More’s own heart—be- 
comes a compelling illustration of the way in which contemporary 
prejudices and doctrinal foam can obscure fundamental agreement 
even among the highly intelligent. But, says Miss Colie, if we blame 
More for his blindness, we shall have to lay the same charge before 
all of Spinoza’s contemporaries. 

By exposing the emotional pressures at work on More in his treat- 
ment of Spinoza the author shows how futile it can be to examine ar- 
guments alone in such a controversy. The real issues scarcely appear 
in More’s logic. In the first place Spinoza was a Jew, and even learned 
and liberal Christians of the seventeenth century interpreted this label 
as ‘atheism’. Temperamentally both men were enthusiasts in the cur- 
rent sense of the word, but whereas the Platonist was a mystical type 
of enthusiast, Spinoza was a rational one. Among the pillars of More’s 
Christian faith were the Biblical miracles and the existence of spirits, 
to More’s mind indispensable evidence of the immediate presence of 
the deity among his creatures. Spinoza’s denial of the spirit hierarchy 
was blasphemy to More. The God of Spinoza’s Ethic, Part 1, is ever 
present among his creatures too, but this deity reveals himself through 
the constancy of natural law. Miracles are unthinkable to this God, 
for they would imply that He had forgotten something at the mo- 
ment of creation: they would imply contingency. ‘In rerum natura 
nullum datur contingens’, Spinoza had written. Both theoretically 
and practically the God-intoxicated Jew abhorred the superstitions 
surrounding witchcraft—indeed the whole field of pneumatology, so 
dear to both Platonists and Arminians. 

In that ‘impious work’ the Theologico-Political Treatise More found 
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his firmest convictions frontally attacked. Like other members of the 
Cambridge School More postulated the rationality of religion in de- 
fiance of his Calvinistic contemporaries. As Whichcote had put it, 
‘There is nothing so intrinsically Rational, as Religion is.’ For the 
Dutch and English theologians of this study rationality was applied 
primarily to the Bible. Against this view Spinoza swung a heavy 
bludgeon when he said: “To sum up, we may draw the absolute con- 
clusion, that the Bible must not be accommodated to reason, nor 
reason to the Bible.’ Spinoza denies the divinity of the second mem- 
ber of the Holy Trinity; he refers to Christ as merely the ‘mouth of 
God’. Here was the Socinian error that More had seen in the writings 
of Cuperus. Finally, to cap it all, Spinoza assailed the clergy of the 
day: ‘If any Divine Light were in them, it would never appear from 
their doctrine . . . I cannot discover that they teach anything but spec- 
ulations of Platonists and Aristotelians.’ 

It is no wonder, then, that More’s discussion of Spinoza represents 
rather a profoundly religious fear of atheism than a love of the truth. 
The extent to which the idola of an epoch may eclipse the judgment is 
shown by More’s analyses of individual doctrines. The finest instance 
of such an eclipse is perhaps More’s treatment of Spinoza’s concept 
‘natura naturans’ —as the author of the Ethic explains: ‘id, quod in se 
est et per se concipitur.’ There was no escaping the sense of this term 
drawn from scholastic philosophy; besides, More had his own ‘hy- 
larchic principle’ by which he accounted for ‘that vitality, That doth 
extend this great Universall, And move the inert Materiality Of great 
and little worlds’ (Psychathanasia). Cudworth used the term ‘plastick 
Nature’ with a similar meaning. More resorts to an argumentum ad 
hominem: he impugns Spinoza’s sincerity in the use of this term! 

The solution of a problem always raises new questions. Accepting 
Miss Colie’s thesis of an ‘informal alliance’ between the English Pla- 
tonists and the Dutch Arminians, one cannot help speculating con- 
cerning the new light this alliance throws upon the history of ideas. 
For instance, do not the conclusions of this book suggest that we must 
now modify Cassirer’s verdict that it is chiefly Shaftesbury ‘who saves 
the Cambridge School from the fate of a learned curiosity and makes 
it a philosophic force in the centuries to come’? An equally pertinent 
question might be: How far did the Platonists and Arminians influ- 
ence the broad church movement in England? And finally, one might 
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ask: To what extent were John Locke’s views on toleration and the 
separation of church and state colored by the deep convictions of his 
Dutch friends on these points? 

NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE James P. Pettegrove 


Mark Van Doren. Don Quixote’s Profession. Columbia University 
Press, 1958. x99 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

This charming little book consists of three lectures delivered at 
Emory University in 1956. It is a perfect illustration of E. M. Forster’s 
theory that on the highway to the heaven of literature Virgil can 
guide us only so far; then Beatrice must take over and perform the 
final miracle. For Mr. Van Doren quite frankly loves Don Quixote, 
and after years of teaching it believes it to be ‘possibly the greatest’ of 
all the great books in the field of the humanities. Writing con amore he 
generates an enthusiasm that makes these lectures a superb introduc- 
tion to Don Quixote or a provocative basis for a reappraisal. The book 
is not scholarly in the technical sense of historical theories, footnotes, 
etc., but it is an appreciation profound enough in an easy, quict way 
to stimulate hours of discussion. 

The title indicates the idea that receives most attention: “A gentle- 
man of fifty, with nothing to do, once invented for himself an occu- 
pation’—knighthood. So to invent presumes imitation, not self-de- 
ception. “He was first and last an actor, skilful and conscious.’ Clearly 
Mr. Van Doren is of the school which sees the Don’s madness as nar- 
rowly limited, if existent at all. The subject grows in complexity 
when the Knight is set up against Cardenio, Anselmo, Carrasco, and 
the Duke and Duchess. Another subject is the nature of reality as Cer- 
vantes follows it through many situations and characters, each entan- 
gled in the gradually shifting notions of the Knight. A third area is 
that of the hoaxes, small and great, perpetrated by almost everyone, 
including the protagonist. For the author reads the episode of the 
Cave of Montesinos as Don Quixote’s best joke on Sancho, and ar- 
gues that such ability with humor is impossible to equate with mad- 
ness. Also explored with much shrewdness is the delicately fluctuating 
relationship between the master and the servant, between actor and 
non-actor. Unlike some critics Mr. Van Doren is not embarrassed by 
the final chapter; instead he sees it as the necessary place where Don 
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Quixote necessarily lays aside his profession, though to state it thus 
baldly is unfair to the subtleties of the presentation. 

The lectures are based on the English text of Motteux, which is 
preferred because ‘it is itself a work of comic genius, always joyful 
and often very beautiful.’ The author makes much of Quixote’s elo- 
quence, Quixote the voice. Here, as with the other subjects, the skill 
in explication and choice of apt quotations greatly enhances the read- 
er’s pleasure. And Mr. Van Doren’s point is well taken, for though it 
isa commonplace of Spanish critics, itis much neglected by commenta- 
tors on Don Quixote in translation. 

It should not be inferred because Mr. Van Doren is so unscholarly 
as to confess that ‘we adore no man in literature and life more than... 
the stately friend of Sancho Panza’ that he has returned to nineteenth- 
century adulation in the vein of Dostoevsky and the German roman- 
tics. Unlike them he is fully appreciative of the humor, of ‘comedy’s 
iron.’ Cervantes, he says, ‘never writes with the long face his critics 
put on.’ There is no long face in these lectures. Instead there is a lim- 
pid and disarming simplicity which makes the reading a joy and proves 
the depth of the author’s thought. 

PRATT INSTITUTE Edwin B. Knowles 


John Heywood. John Heywood’s ‘Works’ and Miscellaneous Short 
Poems. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Burton A. Milli- 
gan. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1956. Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature: Vol. 41. xii+297 pp. Cloth, $4.50, paper, 
$3.50. 

The title of this edition may mislead readers unfamiliar with Hey- 
wood bibliography. Apart from the few ‘miscellaneous short poems’ 
the book contains only those of Heywood’s writings published in the 
sixteenth century under the title John Heywoodes Woorkes (1562, 1566, 
1576) or The Workes of Iohn Heiwood (1587, 1598), that is, ‘A Dia- 
logue Containing Proverbs’ and six ‘hundreds’ of epigrams. It does 
not include The Spider and the Fly or the plays. 

Mr. Milligan’s Introduction reviews the history of Heywood’s lit- 
erary reputation and attempts a ‘reappraisal’. By the end of the six- 
teenth century the poet was already ‘old John Heywood’ and out of 
fashion, though some Elizabethan epigrammatists like Thomas Bas- 
tard and Sir John Harington regarded him with respect and affection. 
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| Since that time most critics have found Heywood’s ‘Dialogue’ and 
| the epigrams poor in wit and worthless as poetry. Those who dis- 
agree with this verdict stress Heywood’s ‘rough simplicity’, his ‘com- 
) mon sense’, and his ‘quaint humor’. Despite Mr. Milligan’s valiant 
) defense of Heywood’s literary merit, this reviewer is forced to agree 
with C. S. Lewis that in the mass the poems are ‘intolerable’. There 
are some curious omissions from Mr. Milligan’s survey of critical 
opinion. Although Harington’s comment in The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax is noted, his epigrams on Heywood (numbers 182, 198, 326, and 
388 in the McClure edition) are not. Nor is reference made to the 

work of two recent students of Heywood, R. de la Bére (John Hey- 
wood, Entertainer) and L. I. Guiney (Recusant Poets). 
_ The Notes are for the most part glossarial. There are also some crit- 
| ical comments: “This epigram . . . is a notable expression of his chari- 
table and tolerant attitude toward other men’; ‘this poem rings with 
the sincerity of Heywood’s religion, charity, and tolerance’. How- 
ever, all too often the reader’s cry for help goes unheard. What, for 
example, does this epigram mean? 

What lacke you sir? Lyuerwort seede I come to craue. 
Lyuerwort I haue none: but Lipwort seede I haue. 
(Number 71 of the sixth Hundred) 

Since the Oxford English Dictionary does not clarify, is it not the 
editor’s duty either to explain or to admit that he, too, is stumped? 

The new text is very welcome. Mr. Milligan has collated the basic 
1562 edition with earlier editions of the poems published separately as 
well as with later collected editions. He is therefore entitled to claim 
that he has removed ‘many corruptions introduced into Heywood’s 
text in his own century and in modern times’. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY William Nelson 


Franklin M. Dickey. Not Wisely But Too Well: Shakespeare's Love 
Tragedies. San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1957. 
205 pp. $5. 

This carefully constructed and well-written book presents a thesis 
| that is worthy of consideration. It is that Shakespeare in Romeo and 
Juliet, Troilus and Cressida, and Anthony and Cleopatra is dramatizing 
the progress of lovers from happiness to wretchedness in accordance 
with the Renaissance view that ‘ungovernable passion breaks the uni- 
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versal moral order’. In the first chapters of this book, Dr. Dickey 
gives the views on love of a large number of writers from Ficino to 
Calvin. Though he recognizes that these many moralists differ among 
themselves on certain aspects of the subject, he is convinced that 
whether Platonists or Protestants, ‘Playwrights, poets and philoso- 
phers agree that “to love extreamely, procurcth eyther death or dan- 
Beran 

Passionate love leads to disaster. In its first form, unrequited pas- 
sion, it produces melancholy. In its second, intemperance, it produces 
physical and spiritual ills, even in marriage. In its third, satisfaction 
outside of marriage, it leads both to torments of conscience and God’s 
punishment. The first may lead to tragedy, the second and third, 
which are sins, do. 

No doubt this is a good summary of the conventional morality of 
the Renaissance, and if the author had been content to say this, few 
would raise objections. He weakens his thesis, however, by trying to 
fit such people as Montaigne into his generalizations. To quote Mon- 
taigne on the desirability of temperance in marriage and to leave out 
all he says about relations outside of marriage gives a false emphasis to 
Montaigne’s views. 

However, the real question is not whether all Renaissance writers 
on morality accepted these conventional attitudes but whether Shake- 
speare’s love dramas embody them. Dr. Dickey assures us that they do. 
In his discussion of them, he is at pains to refute those people who see 
in Shakespeare an upholder of adultery. For example, in his chapters 
on Anthony and Cleopatra he quotes Donald A. Stauffer’s remark that 
Shakespeare “dares to defend the illicit passion that set the halves of 
the world at war and destroyed its possessor’. 

Surely he is right in feeling that so sweeping a generalization calls 
for an answer, but he gives one that is equally sweeping. He says, “The 
contemptus mundi which other playwrights preach in vain follows 
upon our awe at the sight of the most glittering world conceivable 
lying in ruins.’ 

This statement reveals the major weakness of this study. No moral 
generalization whether ‘post-Hegelian’ or Renaissance makes sense 
when applied to Shakespeare’s love dramas. Even Samuel Johnson, as 
moral a critic as ever wrote, reluctantly realized this when he said, 
‘Shakespeare . . . seems to write without any moral purpose.’ Most 
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readers will be content that this is so, and will agree with the words of 
M. R. Ridley in his introduction to Antony and Cleopatra when he 
writes:". . . unless we suffer from a kind of moral myopia, we are little 
troubled as we read, and even less as we see, by questions of worthi- 
ness or unworthiness, still less of morality and immorality. We have 
been transported to a world in which such disputes seem to lose their 
meaning. 

We should realize as we read Not Wisely But Too Well that the au- 
thor is avowedly putting forth an antithesis in opposition to a ‘roman- 
tic’ thesis. As he writes in his preface, ‘If at times, I lean too far in one 
direction, the reader is asked to exercise his critical intuition.’ 

The book is handsomely made and contains a good index but is 
without a bibliography. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE Vernon Hall, Jr. 


John W. Shroeder. The Great Folio of 1623: Shakespeare’s Plays in the 
Printing House. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 1956. xii 
125 pp. 29 plates. Photo-offset. $5. 

This slim (but not slight) volume, a ‘reworked’ Yale dissertation, 
presents an analysis of the printing irregularities of the Shakespeare 
First Folio. The first two chapters are for the general reader and con- 
stitute a primer of bibliography and a recapitulation of the traditional 
theories of the printing of the folio. 

In the third chapter Mr. Shroeder makes his real contribution. Here 
he scrutinizes some of the bibliographical evidence available, concen- 
trating on the five box rules that enclose the text on each page. These 
rules are used repeatedly in the folio, of course, and Mr. Shroeder 
identifies them as they reappear. He is able to argue on the sound 
principle of ‘typographical inertia’ (that a specific combination of 
rules will remain fixed through many formes unless disturbed by an 
external factor) for an order of printing of formes and gatherings 
scattered at many points throughout the volume. He reports similarly 
on the characteristics and the appearances of the horizontal rules en- 
closing the initial scene heading of each play. He has also noted that 
the title pages of the nine tragedies at the end of the folio all bear the 
same display type for “The Tragedie of’. He has discovered new in- 
formation on the second state of the satyr ornament by which he can 
demonstrate a nicer chronology than has heretofore been possible. 
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Chapter rv discusses the influence of copyright on copy and the in- 
fluence of copy on the irregularities of printing. The author moves 
into conjectural air when he posits cancelled sheets for two complete 
gatherings (bb and cc). A conclusion in Chapter v completes the vol- 
ume. 

Mr. Shroeder knows well that bibliographical evidence of many 
different varieties must often be summoned before a specific problem 
can be solved. He cites himself (pp. 116-117) six varieties that he uti- 
lized in his argument for the printing order of a single gathering, 
sig. A; others might also have been offered. He is, therefore, the first 
to realize that his work, which is restricted to some details only of the 
evidence, must be incomplete. No notice is taken of the extensive stud- 
ies that have been made of the folio compositors; had Mr. Shroeder 
looked into these analyses he might have found answers to problems 
unanswerable by his evidence. His study needs at the outset of the in- 
quiry a clear statement why center rules are not considered; the refer- 
ence to Mr. James Steck’s investigation into center rules is equivocal 
and too late. It is by no means clear how Mr. Shroeder has identified 
his rules as he has eschewed “visual comparison of different formes’ or 
why he has made his identifications from a facsimile of the folio in 
preference to one of the exemplars available to him. The use ofa fac- 
simile no matter how excellent in the examination of such minutiae 
as the configurations of rules introduces an element of uncertainty 
which ought to be avoided in bibliographical inquiry and might eas- 
ily have been. 

Finally, it is something of a disappointment to find that the exami- 
nation of the rule-—apparently Mr. Shroeder’s specialty and certainly 
his contribution—is incomplete. He states (p. 61): ‘I do not intend to 
write and record a serial [a descriptive numeral] for every Folio 
forme.’ If the system of defining numerals invented by him is as ac- 
curate as he believes, it is much to be regretted that he has not provid- 
ed us with a complete analysis. He has confined his attentions to the 
irregularities of the folio, but these aberrations, numerous as they are, 
do not cover the entire volume. Questions are still to be asked. 

Anyone working now on the analytical bibliography of the Shake- 
speare First Folio recognizes that his findings must stand under correc- 
tion when the comprehensive examination of the Folger Folios by 
Mr. Charlton Hinman is completed. Mr. Shroeder is aware that some 
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of his findings will be disproved by Mr. Hinman; some he honestly 
admits have already been re-proved. The Great Folio then must be re- 
garded as a partial and in many respects impermanent study which 
will no doubt have to yield in some particulars to Mr. Hinman’s 
work. But paradoxically perhaps, herein lies the great value of the 
present work. The author has performed the service of calling to the 
attention of the generality of scholars the great wealth of information 
that may be obtained from only a few details of bibliographical evi- 
dence. Many critics will be surprised to discover just how much in- 
controvertible information can be secured thus. Bibliographers owe 
Mr. Shroeder their gratitude for his contributions to the knowledge 
of the printing of the folio and for his presentation of the effectiveness 
of bibliographical evidence. The study will be essential to those con- 
cerned with the bibliography of the Shakespeare Folio, but the wider 
audience, whom Mr. Shroeder fondly wishes to interest and to whom 
he has devoted almost half of his book, will probably find the techni- 
calities heavy going. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY George Walton Williams 


Lu Emily Pearson. Elizabethans at Home. Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1957. [x]+-630 pp. $8.75. 

Allardyce Nicoll [editor]. The Elizabethans. Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. vili+174 pp. $5. 

These attractively illustrated books present an image of Elizabethan 
life designed for scholar and for general reader, but differing in scope 
and method: the longer one is restricted to home life, the author serv- 
ing as indefatigable compiler and interpreter of data presented by 
phrases, sentences, or condensations of her contemporary sources well 
integrated into her account; the shorter covers the whole Elizabethan 
scene, its method purely anthological except for brief and spirited in- 
troductions to every section. Both authors modernize excerpts and 
allow themselves slight silent alterations, thus gaining in readability 
and homogeneous effect without sacrificing an essentially scholarly 
respect for the texts. Both volumes effectively distribute the pictures, 
Professor Nicoll being particularly happy in his idea of introducing 
them as independent items, quite as important to his anthology as 
words: no mere ‘illustrations’. His omission of captions enhances con- 
tinuity and immediacy, though hardly the convenience of a reader 
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eager to identify, even while he enjoys, the entries. The appended 
notes (pp. 153-174) identify precisely, with economical, pertinent 
comment as needed. Professor Pearson captions her illustrations, 
though at times with insufficient identification. 

Elizabethans at Home sets down with unflagging interest a mass of 
detail, much of it fresh; the bibliography, which excludes ‘plays [and] 
familiar literature of the age’, is extensive, and includes matter pub- 
lished in this decade. Emphasis on the home as ‘the chief steadying in- 
fluence’ in this time of conflicts and contraries (to quote from Profes- 
sor Nicoll’s characterization of the era) gives focus to the detailed ac- 
count of houses and gardens, parents, education of children, sons and 
daughters, preparation for marriage, founding and maintaining the 
home, changes wrought by death, and, for the closing chapter, Eliza- 
bethans at home. Organization of a wide variety of data on such top- 
ics is a difficult problem, which is on the whole well met; overlappings 
inevitably occur, however, and one questions the relevance to home 
life of some of the material concerning faiths and fears about death. 
Proportion calls for more economical summaries of play-scenes, as 
for instance situations in Women Beware Women, or parts, some quite 
familiar, of Shakespeare’s plays. Concern with the conceptual (Rela- 
tions of Parents and Children) leads to non-dramatic interpretations, 
as of Polonius, ‘pathetically’ suspicious of Laertes in Paris, or of Des- 
demona’s ‘cold subservience’ as she ‘mouths’ the word respect to her 
father. Added factual matter might serve better, like Lord Oxford’s 
public repulse of his slandered wife, or Saravia’s school, teaching boys 
French for practical use. But the author’s grasp and enthusiasm carry 
us with her, and the specific evidence is impressive. Students will find 
the book a mine for trends and for minutiae, aided by a well arranged 
and fairly comprehensive index. They will as a rule find only general 
reference to a cited original source (and it is obvious that the inclusion 
of page references and the like would seriously complicate the read- 
er's progress); occasionally indication of origin is missing. If the un- 
specified source of the young Lord Oxford’s schedule on p. 164 is 
spD Eliz. xxvi. 50, as seems probable, the paraphrase appears to be not 
altogether accurate. Students and ‘common readers’ alike will relish 
the form and pressure of day-to-day living. 

The Elizabethans surrounds the home with the court and its queen, 
her subjects, their view of the universe, their London (theater-going, 
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plague-ridden), their arts and arms, and more. Focus and continuity 
are supplied not only by the pertinent introductions but also by the 
arrangement of sections and excerpts to lead one into the other. It is 
noteworthy that of 421 entries Shakespeare has only three, each one 
line or less serving as neat transition (“Dost thou love hawking?’): pas- 
sages from plays, sparingly used, are quoted without speakers’ names, 
the editor choosing, as his preface states, what voices a point of view 
or states a fact. An index of names and titles would aid readers wish- 
ing to make later reference, as many will. The editor’s aim being ‘a 
general glimpse of the time’, he avoids the idiosyncratic for the char- 
acteristic, what men held in common; minority and pioneer opinions, 
on Copernicus, for example, find no place, as they must in a different- 
ly planned collection like the Portable Elizabethan Reader. Brief, simple 
items make for variety and clarity. Interspersed printers’ ornaments 
add attractiveness. Several entries unobtrusively demonstrate the look 
of black-letter print or Tudor handwriting. Definitions in the notes 
might include ‘in snuff’, and “rewalting’ (54, 120). A few minor slips 
or misprints occur in the notes; at n. 282, for the cross-reference 21, 
read 344? 

Both books wear their pictures as a crown. To choose, where 
choice is difficult: Professor Pearson’s Son of Sir John Thynne or 
“Ar’t asleepe Husband?’; Professor Nicoll’s details from portraits, no- 
tably hands (Elizabeth’s, Hooker’s [2], 4, 25, 124), or Southampton’s 
pet cat (75; see the note), or the end papers, reproducing Augustine 
Ryther’s ‘tables’ of the opposing fleets off the coast in ’88, which 
merit an identifying note. Ingenuity and imagination, which con- 
ceived the double-exposure portraits on the dust cover of the anthol- 
ogy, have led both authors to pictures that serve for delight and orna- 


ment. 
NEW YORK CITY Helen E. Sandison 


Richard Schlatter. Richard Baxter & Puritan Politics. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1957. 178 pp. Ill. $4.50. 
Professor Schlatter has compiled an excellent and therapeutic book: 
excellent in that it is clear, functional, judicious; therapeutic in that it 
italicizes the fact that conservatism, not liberalism, was the dominant 
chord in Puritan politics during most of the seventeenth century. The 
book consists of a forty-page introductory essay summarizing Bax- 
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ter’s political position and of seven selections from Baxter’s political 
writings, only one of which has been previously printed. These two 
major divisions are well integrated. The introduction places the selec- 
tions in their proper historical context, while the selections illustrate 
and validate the generalizations which Professor Schlatter makes 
about Puritan conservatism. These selections, in turn, are honest and 
representative, with the result that, in less than 200 pages, the reader 
is able to learn a great deal about Richard Baxter, about Puritanism, 
and about seventeenth-century political thought. 

The starting point of much of this thought, and the hub of Baxter’s 
political position, is the conviction that the state exists for the glorifi- 
cation of God; hence religion and politics, church and state, cannot be 
separated. Moreover, the function of the magistrate is to punish sin 
and to uphold righteousness. Baxter’s theocratic views, then, are con- 
servative in their traditionalism and in their negation, on both prag- 
matic and ideological grounds, of religious liberty and political de- 
mocracy. Not an original thinker, he pleaded long and vigorously for 
what has been called ‘the dictatorship of the praying classes’. The se- 
lections which Professor Schlatter gives, ranging in date from 1656 to 
1691 and including two key chapters from A Holy Commonwealth, 
make strikingly clear Baxter’s fervor and consistency—whether he is 
writing advice to a member of the Second Protectorate Parliament 
or, a generation later, supporting the succession of William and Mary. 

Richard Baxter & Puritan Politics could, of course, be longer, for 
Baxter’s autobiographical and religious works state and restate the 
same message as do his more explicitly political writings. Indeed, 
both his temperament and the facts of his life—such as his conserva- 
tive reasons for supporting Cromwell or his chronic unwillingness to 
move any significant distance away from orthodox Presbyterianism 
—show a self-righteousness, an intolerance, that is almost the reverse 
of that attitude which the modern liberal claims for himself and which 
all too often he makes retroactive. Thus, in Professor Schlatter’s 
words, “We have heard so much of Puritanism and liberty and Puri- 
tanism and democracy that we tend to forget that to the majority of 
seventeenth-century Puritans, both English and American, ““democ- 
racy” and “liberty” were despicable.’ 

It is this point, I think, that needs re-emphasizing today, when 
there is a growing tendency to characterize the England of the seven- 
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teenth century as a seedbed of modern thought rather than as a period 
with its own dead-ends, its own compromises, its own nostalgias. (At 
the same time, it is interesting to note that through and between 
many of Baxter’s lines runs an undercurrent of fear of change and of 
horror at the plight of the godly in an ungodly world.) Yet Professor 
Schlatter knows enough about the seventeenth century, and about the 
twentieth, to see the past in its own light, as well as in the light of the 
present, without distortion or undue simplification. His book, there- 
fore, is penetrating and readable, specialized and—without a sign of 
condescension—general. In short, Richard Baxter & Puritan Politics can 
be a real asset to anyone seriously interested in seventeenth-century 
English thought. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER Joseph Frank 


Conferences 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Fall 1958 at Dart- 
mouth College. Chairman, Vernon Hall, Jr. Regional Representa- 
tives to the Advisory Council of the Renaissance Society of America: 
F, Edward Cranz and Ruth W. Kennedy. [Addresses may be found 
in the Directory. | 


NEW YORK RENAISSANCE CLUB. Three dinner meetings to be an- 
nounced. President, Gustave Reese. Secretary, John W. Wieler. Re- 
gional Representatives, John W. Wieler and Lisle C. John. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Fall 1958 at 
Villanova College. M. A. Shaaber and Otis Green, Standing Com- 
mittee. Regional Representatives, Albert Buford and Elizabeth 
Rogers. 


SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Spring 1958, April 
18 and 19 at the University of North Carolina. President, W. L. 
Wiley. Secretary-Treas., Frank L. Hoskins. Chairman of Program 
Committee, W. L. Wiley. Regional Representatives, S. K. Heninger 
and Margherita Morreale. 
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NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE ON RENAISSANCE STUDIES. 
Spring 1958. Chairman and Regional Representative, Baldwin Max- 
well. 


CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Spring 1958, March 21 
and 22 at St. Louis University. President, Walter J. Ong, s.J. Confer- 
ence Secretary, Clarence L. Hohl, Jr. Regional Representatives, Wal- 
ter J. Ong and Curt Zimansky. 


SOUTH CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. March 13-15, 
1958 at Texas Christian University. President, Kester Svendsen. Vice- 
President, Allen Cabaniss. Secretary, Lorraine Sherley. Executive 
Board: Panos P. Morphos, Waldo McNeir, Patrick Hogan, Anne 
Riley. Regional Representatives, Waldo McNeir and Panos P. Mor- 
phos. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE. Spring 1958. 
University of British Columbia. President, W. Leonard Grant. Re- 
gional Representatives, the President ex o fficio and Quirinus Breen. 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
will hold its third annual meeting at the University of San Francisco 
on Saturday, April 26, 1958. The following papers will be presented: 
Desmond J. FitzGerald (San Francisco) “Pietro Pomponazzi’s On the 
Immortality of the Human Soul’; Ante Kadic (California), ‘Saint Francis 
Xavier and Marko Marulic’; W. Wesley Trimpi (Stanford), ‘Style 
and Subject in the Epistolary Tradition’; Linda van Norden (Califor- 
nia, Davis), “The White of the Black’ (on mystical alchemy and po- 
etic imagery). Persons wishing further information about the confer- 
ence should write to the Secretary, Professor Lawrence V. Ryan, De- 
partment of English, Stanford University. Officers: President, James 
E. Wade (Santa Clara), First Vice-President, Alfred Neumeyer (Mills), 
Second Vice-President, Maria~Rosa Lida de Malkiel. Regional Rep- 
resentatives, the President and First Vice-President ex officio. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Lawrence V. Ryan (Stanford). 


THE RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
will hold its annual meeting at Claremont on April 19. The theme 
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will be ‘Freedom and Authority in the Renaissance’. President, Er- 
nest Strathmann, Vice~Presidents, Karl M. Birkmeyer, Hallett Smith. 
Sec.-Treas., Mark H. Curtis. Regional Representatives: the President 
and First Vice-President ex 0 fficio. Councillors: Edward S. Peck, Karl 
M. Birkmeyer, French Fogle. 

This Conference has a local chapter at UCLA which held a first 
meeting at the home of Professor Curtis on September 26 to plan a 
program. On October 24 a meeting at the home of Noel Voge heard 
John Lapp on ‘Some Comments on the Baroque in Literature’. No- 
vember 21, at the home of Hugh Dick, Karl M. Birkmeyer read a 
paper on ‘Italian Mannerism’. There was no meeting in December. 
On January 23 Robert Trotter read a paper on ‘Mannerism in Music 
around 1600’. The chapter met at the home of William Melnitz. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SEMINAR ON THE RENAISSANCE meets 
the first and third Tuesdays during the term. Chairman, John H. Rand- 
all, Jr., Secretary, Paul O. Kristeller. The program for 1957-58 is as 
follows: October 15, George Parks (Queens), “The Italianate Eng- 
lishman’; October 29, Josephine Waters Bennett (Hunter), “On Re- 
arranging Shakespeare’s Sonnets’; November 19, Robert J. Clem- 
ents (NYU), ‘Renaissance Emblem Literature’; December 3, Robert 
Hoopes (ACLS), ‘ “Right Reason” in the English Renaissance: Some 
Comments’; December 17, Héléne Wieruszowski (CCNY), ‘“Bru- 
netto Latini, Pre-Humanist, Teacher, Scholar, Scientist’; January 7, 
Raymond Lebégue (Visiting lecturer at NYU from the Sorbonne), 
‘Problémes de la traduction en France au XVI siécle’; February 18, 
Daniel Penham (Columbia), “Budé’s De Transitu: The Dilemma of a 
Humanist’; March 4, Wolfgang Lotz (Vassar), “The Growth of the 
Palazzo Farnese’; March 18, Julius S. Held (Columbia and Barnard), 
‘The Goddess Flora in Renaissance Art’; April 15, Donald M. Frame 
(Columbia) and Jesse V. Mauzey (Columbia), “The “Apology for 
Sebond” and the Problem of Montaigne’s Religion’; April 29, Cecil 
Roth (Visiting professor at Columbia from Oxford), ‘Jews in the 
Italian Renaissance’; May 6, Frank Ll. Harrison (Oxford), “Renais- 
sance Elements in Early Tudor Music’. Delegate, Garrett Mattingly. 


FOLGER LIBRARY FELLOWSHIP in 1957 discussed the following pa- 
pers: John T. McNeill, professor emeritus of Union Theological 
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Seminary, ‘Calvin’s Institutes in English’; Kenneth Muir, King Alfred 
Professor of English Literature, University of Liverpool, “Shake- 
speare’s Multiple Sources’; Harold Wilson, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, ‘King James 1’s Visit to Cambridge University, 
March 7-11, 1615’; Emmett L. Avery, Professor of English, State 
College of Washington, “The Great Storm of 1703: God’s Warn- 
ing to England’; David B. Quinn, Professor of History, University 
of Liverpool, ‘Joseph Hall’s Mundus alter was Mundus idem’; John 
Crow, Lecturer in English, King’s College, University of London, 
‘John Payne Collier, Literary Forger’; W. Moelwyn Merchant, Pro- 
fessor of English, University College, Cardiff, ‘Pictorial Illustrations 
of Shakespeare in Their Relation to Theatrical Productions and the 
Study of the Text’. There was also a series of public lectures, of 
which several were in the Renaissance field: Gladys Scott Thomson, 
‘English Roads and Travellers from the 15th to the 18th Century’; 
Levi Fox, ‘Stratford-on-Avon and Shakespeare’; Howard Nixon, 
‘Recent Research in English Book Bindings’; William Beattie, “Scot- 
tish History in the National Library of Scotland’; Sanford V. Larkey, 
‘Dr. William Harvey and his England: Medical Knowledge in the 
Seventeenth Century’. Louis B. Wright, Director. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY RENAISSANCE COLLOQUIUM. This group 
holds four meetings during the term. Leicester Bradner is the Direc- 
tor. 


News and Notes 


The Renaissance Society of America is proud to announce that it is 
now a member of the American Council of Learned Societies as well 
as of the newly organized International Federation of Renaissance 
Societies and Institutes. 


Studies in the Renaissance, Volume v, is to be mailed to members in 
April. Volume v1 is already under way and articles submitted for con- 
sideration should be sent either to the Editor-in-Chief, Professor M. 
A. Shaaber, or to the office of the Society, as soon as possible. We 
would like for consideration especially papers which will be read at 
the Spring meetings of the Regional Conferences. 
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The Society is nearing its goal of $2500 for a Revolving Fund Series 
of monographs to be sponsored by the Society. Since it hopes within 
the current year to be able to undertake the first such monograph, it is 
now inviting those who havework completed which they would like 
to have considered to send to the office of the Society as soon as possi- 
ble a one to two page account of its nature and scope. Do not send 
manuscripts unless, or until, invited to do so. Since this is a new ven- 
ture, it will be necessary to begin with a survey of available material 
and then to make a selection within the limits of our resources, and in 
consultation with a publisher. We hope, however, to increase our 
knowledge of work being done in the field in order that we may pro- 
mote and encourage research by encouraging publication not only by 
use of a Revolving Fund (which will promote the publication of one 
book), but also by advising, suggesting, and giving prestige and pub- 
licity to outstanding monographs in need of publication. 


The Folger Library announces that it is publishing a series of booklets 
looking toward an illustrated social history of Tudor and Stuart Eng- 
land. The first booklet, now available, is Dorothy E. Mason’s Music in 
Elizabethan England. Ready for the press are: Craig R. Thompson, 
The English Church in the Sixteenth Century; Giles E. Dawson, The 
Life of Shakespeare; Louis B. Wright, Shakespeare’s Theatre and the 
Dramatic Tradition; James G. McManaway, The Shakespeare Heretics; 
Virginia Freund, Costume in Shakespeare’s England. Each booklet will 
consist of about fifteen pages of text, about as many contemporary il- 
lustrations, and a list of books suggested for further reading on the 
subject. 

The Folger Library is planning to celebrate on November 17, 1958, 
the four-hundredth anniversary of the accession of Queen Elizabeth 1, 
and also the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Henry Clay Fol- 
ger, founder of the library. Sir John Neale, author of the best life of 
Queen Elizabeth, is to deliver the anniversary lecture. There will also 
be a conference of scholars in the Elizabethan field. 


The New York Pro Musica Antiqua presented the twelfth-century 
musical drama, “The Play of Daniel’ in the Romanesque chapel of the 
Cloisters, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on January 2, 3, 4,and6. 
Noah Greenberg, the director, with the advice of other experts, 
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made the instrumental and vocal transcription from the medieval 
manuscript of the Cathedral of Beauvais, where it was presented an- 
nually at New Year’s from 1150 to 1250. This is believed to be the 
first performance since medieval days. The lavish costuming, produc- 
tion, and loving scrupulousness of all the artists, carried the spectators 
away with its glimpse of medieval song and spectacle. Taken from 
the Book of Daniel in the Vulgate, it was very popular, and is proba- 
bly the closest we shall ever come to what medieval “folk song’ was 
like. Medieval instruments were used, including a rare unrestored 
straight trumpet, dated 1406, Siena, lent by Williams College, whose 
piercing sweetness and high tone, more brilliant than that of modern 
trumpets, reproduced the ceremonial fanfares of the middle ages. The 
singing actors of the Pro Musica distinguished themselves by their 
style and voices. So great was the demand for tickets that “The Play of 
Daniel’ had to be repeated on succeeding Sundays in the more spacious 
Riverside Church. The Pro Musica is to be commended for this daz- 
zling revival, and to be congratulated for the grant made by the Rock- 
efeller Foundation to enable it to set up permanent headquarters, with 
more adequate facilities for its fruitful research into the musical past. 

N.T. 


American Friends of the Bodleian Library may now make their con- 
tribution to the welfare of that institution by sending a check payable 
to American Trust Fund for Oxford University to Henry Allen Moe, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. A minimum of $5 annually brings 
the donor the Bodleian Library Record and a special invitation to the 
annual General Meeting which takes place in June. American scholars 
have always been made welcome at the Bodleian and those who have 
worked there will be glad to become officially a Friend if they are 
able; those who plan to go can profit from the Record and present 
their credentials with a good conscience. For those who can afford it, 
‘Honourable Friend’ is a title reserved for contributors of $25 annu- 
ally, and $1000 makes an “American Life Friend’. One has only to 
think of the generations of American Rhodes Scholars, and of the 
many Fulbright Scholars who have been welcomed at Oxford, to 
realize that America has an important self-interest in Oxford (and 
Cambridge) and in the Bodleian Library. Volume v1, number r (Oc- 
tober 1957) of the Bodleian Library Record contains, among other 
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matters, a list of the Phillipps Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library 
compiled by R. W. Hunt, Keeper of Western Manuscripts. 


We are happy to observe that the names of several of our members 
are among those receiving grants from the American Council of 
Learned Societies this year. Among those receiving Special Awards 
($10,000) in recognition of distinguished scholarly accomplishment is 
J. N. Douglas Bush, one of our Founder Members. Others of the ten 
who received this recognition and who have made important contri- 
butions in the Renaissance field are Professors Americo Castro (Span- 
ish, Princeton), Arthur O. Lovejoy (Philosophy, Johns Hopkins), 
George Vernadsky (Russian History, Yale), and Harry A. Wolfson 
(Philosophy, Harvard). Members who got Grants-in-Aid include 
Professors Willi Apel (Music, Indiana), Richard M. Douglas (Histo- 
ry, Amherst), and Russell Alfred Fraser (English, Princeton). Among 
the seventeen who got Fellowship awards are Nan Cooke Carpenter 
(English, Montana), Sidney Joseph Freeberg (Fine Arts, Harvard), 
and Ernest Sirluck (English, Chicago). 


Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, under the general editorship of Harry 
R. Warfel, published five new books in 1957, including facsimiles of 
the Pynson 1511 edition of Lydgate’s Gouernaunce of Kynges and Prynces 
with an introduction by DeWitt T. Starnes; Robert Persons’ Judg- 
ment of a Catholicke English-man Living in Banishment for his Religion 
(1608), with an introduction by William T. Costello, s.j.; and Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s Vision (1616) by Richard Niccols and other Eng- 
lish Sources of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter edited with 
an introduction by Alfred S. Reid. A list of other books still available 
may be secured by writing to Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 118 
N.w. 26th Street, Gainesville, Florida. 


Among the papers read at the meeting October 11 and 12 of the 
Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association were two in the 
Renaissance field: Robert P. Adams, ‘King Lear’s Revenges’, and W. 
F. Jacob, ‘Brutus as Shakespeare Saw Him’. Summaries will appear in 
the News Bulletin published by the association. This information was 
supplied by Professor Edith Buchanan, Department of English, The 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
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The fourth International Congress of Humanistic Studies will be held 
in Venice September 19 to 21, 1958, along with the twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy. The theme will be ‘Humanism and 
Symbolism’, and scholars from all over the world will be welcome. 
It will be sponsored by the Centro Internazionale di Studi Umanistici 
of Rome. Those interested in attending should write to Professor En- 
rico Castelli, its director, 1, via Luigi Lagrange, Rome. 


Le Centre d’Etudes Supéricurs de la Renaissance, a branch of the 
Université de Poitiers at Tours, M. Mesnard, director, will hold its 
second annual conference July 7 through 30, 1958. The general sub- 
ject is “Touraine and Tuscany’. Professors Bataillon, Renaudet, Pez- 
ard, Chastel, Lebégue, Mousnier, Saulnier, Castelli, Desonay, Garin, 
Kristeller, Maier, Alazard, Lavaud, Lossky, Masai, Mesnard, Reulos, 
Rochon, and Schmidt, and the Abbé Marcel and the comtesse de 
Chambure will take part. American scholars and students are invited 
to attend. The first section, ‘La Renaissance florentine’, will examine 
general conditions in Florence, the economics and politics of Lorenzo 
de’Medici, the humanists, painters, and thinkers of the city. “La Ren- 
aissance en Touraine’ will deal with all aspects of the local culture. 
Besides lectures and conferences, there will be many guided tours 
through the area, and receptions for those participating. A working 
knowledge of French and Latin will be necessary. Students interested 
should apply to Madame la Secrétaire du C.E.S. Renaissance, 59 rue 
Néricault-Destouches, Tours (I.-et-L.), France, before May 15, so 
that they may receive the detailed program. The conference will also 
help in finding housing, reductions in rail fare, scholarships, etc. Ap- 
plications should be accompanied whenever possible by letters of 
recommendation from the students’ professors. The Certificat de 
Stage d’Etudes Humanistes may be earned. 


An Institute for Medieval and Renaissance Studies has been formed 
at the University of Wisconsin. About sixty graduate students are 
now enrolled in Seminars conducted by members of the Institute and 
on November 12-14 a Symposium sponsored by the Division of Hu- 
manities and the Institute for Medieval and Renaissance Studies was 
held. Two afternoon and one evening papers were read each day on 
the general topics of “Thought in European Society’, ‘Transitions in 
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Economy and Society’, and “Eastern Influences on European Cul- 
ture’. All were concerned with the twelfth century; but it is the in- 
tention of the Institute to arrange programs centering in the later 
centuries also, and the News has been assured that hereafter it will 
receive advance notice of future Symposia and of the other activities 
of the Institute. 


The University of Western Ontario last year started a Faculty Semi- 
nar on the Renaissance. Two meetings were held last spring, at one of 
which Professor M. H. M. Mackinnon read a paper on ‘John Haring- 
ton, an Elizabethan Dilettante’. Last fall Professor Wallace K. Fer- 
guson read a paper on “The First Century of Italian Humanism: a Re- 
appraisal’, and Dr. John Rowe of Huron College read a paper on 
Pope Pius 1. Two or three more meetings are planned for the spring 
term. The officers are Wallace K. Ferguson and M. H. M. Mackinnon. 


The Second Congress of the Comparative Literature Association will 
be held at the University of North Carolina, September 8-12, 1958, 
in collaboration with the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The general organizer is Werner P. Friederich, Box 775, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Pro ects 


Professor Paul Oskar Kristeller of Columbia University submitted to 
the Renaissance Society of America, for its official approval, a des- 
cription of his project entitled ‘Iter Italicum: A Finding List of Un- 
catalogued Renaissance Manuscripts in Italian and Other Libraries’. 
The work has been in progress many years, and is now approaching 
completion. The Warburg Institute of London University has been 
willing to sponsor the publication of the work, but needs a substan- 
tial subsidy ($10,000 to $20,000) for this purpose since the work is 
expected to consist of at least six volumes. Professor Kristeller stated 
that an official endorsement of the project on the part of the Society 
might be helpful to him in approaching foundations and presses. The 
matter was submitted to Professor John H. Randall, Jr., of Colum- 
bia University, Chairman of the Committee on New Projects and 
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Activities of the Renaissance Society. He appointed an ad hoc com- 
mittee to examine the project, consisting of Professors R. H. Bainton 
(Yale), James Hutton (Cornell), William A. Jackson (Harvard), 
Martin McGuire (Catholic University), S. H. Thomson (Colorado), 
and B. L. Ullman (North Carolina). Since the members of this com- 
mittee uniformly expressed a favorable opinion concerning the proj- 
ect, in which the chairman concurred, the Executive Board voted at 
its meeting of November 6, 1957, to extend its official approval to the 
project. 


Visitors 


This is a new section, undertaken at the request of the Advisory Council of the So- 
ciety. It can only be useful to those who wish to get in touch with visiting scholars if 
the entire membership of the Society co-operates by sending any information they 
may have to the News as soon as possible so that a report can be published before the 
visit is Over. 


Professor Walter Artelt is a visiting professor at the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School for the Spring semester, 1958. He is Direc- 
tor of the Institute for the History of Medicine at the University of 
Frankfurt at Frankfurt am Main. Notes on his publications may be 
found in the January issue of the Journal of the History of Medicine and 
Allied Sciences. Mrs. Edith Heischkel Artelt, who holds a chair at the 
University of Mainz, and who has worked especially in medical his- 
toriography, will join him later in the Spring. 


Gustav Blanke of the University of Miinster is working on Eliza- 
bethan studies at the Folger Shakespeare Library at present. 


Henry Stanley Bennett, Fellow and Librarian of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, author of Chaucer and the Fifteenth Century in the Oxford 
History of English Literature and of other books in the field, is in this 
country on a six months’ travel grant. Beginning in March he will 
lecture at the University of Chicago; and he will travel to the Hunt- 
ington Library in the early summer. His wife, Joan Bennett, well- 
known for her studies in the metaphysical poets, will accompany him. 


Francis Llewellyn Harrison, Senior Lecturer in Music at Oxford, edi- 
tor of The Eton Choirbook and author of several studies of fourteenth 
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and fifteenth-century English music, will be at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study (Princeton) until June. 


John Edward Clement White, Lecturer in the History of Art at the 
University of London, is Alexander White visiting professor at the 
University of Chicago (through March). He is collecting material for 
a History of Italian painting, sculpture, and architecture (1250-1400) 
and is interested in visiting American museums containing works of 


art in this field. 


Gert von der Osten, Director of the Staedtische Galerie in Hannover 
has a travel grant for the academic year 1957~-58. He is at the Institute 
for Advanced Study. He is investigating the artistic development of 
Northern art between 1490 and 1540 with special reference to con- 
temporary movements in Italy. He has published several books, in- 
cluding Niedersachsische Bildshnitzerkunst des spaeter Mittelalters (with 
F, Stuttmann), 1954; Lovis Corinth, 1955; and Bildwerke aus drei Jahr- 
hunderten in Hannover, 1957. 


R. W. Ladborough of Magdelen College, Cambridge, will come in 
May to lecture at the Folger and at Harvard, Yale, and Indiana. He 
may be reached directly at Magdelen, where he is librarian of the 
Pepysian Library. 


Cecil Roth, Oxford, is Visiting Professor of History at Columbia 
University this spring. He will lecture at the Columbia University 
Seminar on the Renaissance April 29 on ‘Jews in the Italian Renais- 
sance’. 


Recordings 


Two new recordings released by Experiences Anonymes are re- 
viewed at length by Harold C. Schonberg in The New York Times, 
Sunday, January 26, 1958 (section x, 11), and make the works of 
Thomas Tomkins come to life once more. They contain Vol. 1, Mu- 
sica Deo Sacra and Vol. 2, Songs and Consort Music, performed by the 
Ambrosian Singers and the In Nomine Players directed by Denis 
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Stevens. Mr. Schonberg rates the recording ‘spotlessly clear, the per- 
formances lively and the balances as perfect as one can hear on records 
today’. 

‘A Provisional Checklist of Medieval and Renaissance Music on 
long-playing records’ is now available by requesting a copy from 
James B. Coover, Music Librarian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., the compiler. This is a very useful and valuable tool for librar- 
jans and collectors and Dr. Coover writes that if there is a significant 
number of requests for it “we would feel justified in retyping the mas- 
ters’. The Introduction to the Checklist explains that the list is not is- 
sued as a public document, so it is hoped that readers of Renaissance 
News interested in this area will make use of this generous offer by 


Dr. Coover. 
William Dinneen 


Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from various national bibliographies as fol- 
lows: Austria, September 1957-November 1957; Belgium, October 
and November 1957; France, August 1957-November 1957; Ger- 
many, August 1957-October 1957; Great Britain, October 1957- 
December 1957; Italy, February 1957-April 1957; Spain, July 1957- 
October 1957; Switzerland, October 1957—-December 1957; United 
States, October 1957-December 1957. Books received are starred. 
Prices of books are expressed in the monetary unit of the country of 
publication. Thus the final figure of a Spanish entry, though no abbre- 
viation for a currency is expressed, is in pesetas; those ofa German en- 
try, in German marks. The final figures of a British entry, separated 
by aslash, refer to shillings and pence; three such figures separated by 
two slashes refer to pounds, shillings, and pence and are then preceded 
by ‘£’. Italian prices, expressed in the lira, are preceded by ‘L’. The dol- 
lar sign following a Canadian publisher refers, of course, to the Cana- 
dian dollar. Exceptionally, when the price ofa French entry is indicated 
by ‘f’, the monetary unit is the French franc, even though the place of 
publication may be Switzerland or Belgium. Belgian francs are indi- 
cated by ‘b.f.’ and Swiss francs are indicated by ‘f.s.’ in French entries 
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and by ‘sfr’ in German entries. The French, incidentally, always put 
an ‘f” after their price figure, but the Austrians, for example, use a 
figure only with no abbreviation, hence the ‘S’ (for Austrian schilling) 
will appear only when the book appears simultaneously in another 
country or when the item is reported in a German bibliography, this 
'S’ appearing before the figure; if such entries are priced in German 
marks ‘DM’ will appear before the figure. A few other abbreviations 
that some readers may not be familiar with: In a French entry ‘Rel.’ 
indicates a cloth binding, as does ‘Lw.’ in a German entry; a figure 
followed by ‘S’ in a German entry refers to the number of pages, and 
must not (particularly in the case of Austrian entries) be confused 
with the price. The curious “Vorzugspr.’ which appears in a German 
entry this time indicates a ‘special price’, something we can neither ex- 
plain nor guarantee! Lastly, we have not styled these entries into an 
artificial conformity. The Italians, for example, choose to put ‘p’ (for 
pages) before a figure; the French put it after. Such differences are re- 
spected here. Consequently, we try to give to our readers exactly 
what they would find themselves if they took the trouble to search 
through the various national sources. [This list has been prepared for 
your convenience at considerable labor. We would appreciate it if 
you would in return mention Renaissance News when ordering books. 
Such a mention encourages advertisers.—Ed. | 


FINE ARTS 


Argan, Giulio Carlo. Botticelli. Etude bio- 
graphique et critique. Genéve: Skira, 
1957. 147 p. 2.000 f. 

Berenson, Bernard. Italian pictures of the 
Renaissance. A list of the principal artists 
and their works with an index of places. 
Venetian school. New ed. 2 v. London: 
Phaidon, 1957. 47/6. 

Blunt, Anthony. Artistic theory in Italy, 
1450-1600. Reissue, New York: Ox- 
ford U Press, 1957. 176 p. $3.40. (Lon- 
don, 1956. 21/-.) 

Brueghel, Peeter, the elder. Paintings. 
Complete ed. by F. Grossmann. New 
York-London: Phaidon, 1955. 205 p. 
155 pl. $8.50. (42/-.) 


Bulla, Jean M. An introduction to Florentine 
sculpture in the XV century. Pref. by de 
Lozoya. Trans. from orig. French Ms. 
by Anne Bunting. London: Rockliff, 
[1957]. 112 p. ill. 30/-. 

Cavendish, Andrew R. B. Old master 
drawings at Chatsworth. Reproductions of 
thirty of the drawings by Rembrandt van 
Rijn, 1606-1669. Foreword by F. 
Thompson. Derby: English Life Pub- 
lications, [1957]. 32 p. 3/6. 

Cecchi, Dario. Titian. Tr. from the Ital- 
ian by Nora Wydenbruck. London: 
Calder, 1957. 232 p. 21/-. 

*Dittmer, Luther, ed. Facsimile Reproduc- 
tion of the Manuscript Madrid 20486 
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(Publications of Mediaeval Musical 
Manuscripts No. 1). Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Institute of Mediaeval Music, 1957. 
75 P- 

Jacorossi, Marcello. Le antiche case degli 
Alighieri. Con sei tavole originali fuori 
testo di Giovanni Barbisan. Firenze: 
Ed. del Circolo degli Artisti, 1957. 
p- 25: L. 200. 

*Janson, H. W. The Sculpture of Donatello. 
Incorporating the notes and photo- 
graphs of the late Jeno Lanyi. Vol. 1: 
Introd., 472 plates, 218 p. Vol. m: Crit- 
ical Catalogue, rejected attributions, 
index. Plates 473-512. Princeton: 
Princeton U Press, 1957. The set, $40. 

La Ruwiére, Jeanne de. La peinture fla- 
mande aux XV° et XVI siécles. Zurich: 
Silva. 127 p. 3.900 f. 

Lassaigne, Jacques. La peinture flamande. 
Tome t: Le siécle de Van Eyck. Genéve: 
Skira, 1957. 112 pl. encoul. Rel. 9.850 f. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Landscapes and plants. 
Ed. by Ludwig Goldscheider. New 
York-London: Phaidon, 1952. 17 p. 
$5.95. (25/-.) 

—. The notebooks. Abridged from tr. by 
Edward MacCurdy. Ed. by Robert N. 
Linscott. New York: Modern Library, 
1957. 473 p- $1.65. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti. Paintings, sculp- 
tures, architecture. Complete ed. by Lud- 
wig Goldscheider. New York-Lon- 
don: Phaidon, 1953. 227 p. 300 pl. 
$8.50. (42/-.) 

Paatz, Walter. De kunst der renaissance in 
Italié. Vertaald door J. A. Emmens. 
Met een inleiding van H. Schulte Nord- 
holt. 2° druk. Utrecht-Antwerpen: 
Uitgeverij ‘Het Spectrum’, [1957]. 
208 blz. 20 f.b. 

Rembrandt Hermanszoon van Rijn. 
Etchings. New York-London: Phai- 
don, 1952. 2 v. $30.00. (£ 8/10/-.) 

Rodriguez Mofiino, Antonio. Los pin- 
tores badajocetios del siglo XVI. Noticias 
y documentos. Badajoz: Diputacién 
Provincial, 1956. 160 p. 100,00. 

Soria, Martin S. La pintura del siglo XVI 


en Sudamerica. (Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Facultad de Arquitectura y Ur- 
banismo.) Buenos Aires: Instituto de 
Arte americano, 1956. 125 p. 83 ill. 
[Copies were distributed by the Insti- 
tute; only a very few are now for sale 
by the author, Department of Art, 
Michigan State U, East Lansing.] 

Weisbach, Werner. Die Basler Buchillus- 
tration des 15. Jahrhunderts. Mit e. Verz. 
d. ill. Basler Drucke d. 15. Jh. Mit 23 
Foks. auf 14. Taf. 2. verb. Neudr. Kehl: 
Heitz, 1957. 76 S. 18.-. 


HISTORY 


Andrian, Klaus von. Schweizer Einwan- 
derer in die reformierte Gemeinde Gré- 
nenbach, 1650-1690 Allgau: Verlag des 
Heimatpflegers von Schwaben, 1954. 

Barbieri, Cino. Milano e Mosca nella pol- 
itica del Rinascimento. Storia delle relaz- 
ioni diplomatiche tra la Russia e il Du- 
cato di Milano nell’ epoca sforzesca. Bari: 
Ed. Adriatica, 1957. p. 99 con tredici 
tavole. L. 1000. 

Bayerri y Bertomeu, Enrique. Historia de 
Tortosa y su comarca. Tomo séptimo 
(1148-1516). Tortosa: Algueré y Bai- 
ges, 1956. 773 p- 

Bossuat, André. Le bailliage royal de Mont- 
ferrand (1425-1556). Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de la France, 1957. 208 p. 
goo f. 

*Bouwsma, William J. ‘Concordia Mundi’: 
The Career and Thought of Guillaume 
Postel (1510-1581) (Harvard Hist. 
Monographs, 33). Cambridge: Har- 
vard U Press, 1957. x, 330 p. Biblio- 
graphical note, index. $6.50. 

Brailsford, Mabel R. William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania. 4th ed. rev. 
London: Friends Home Service Com- 
mittee, 1957. 36 p. Ve 

Browne, John. Merchants avizo. Ed. by 
Patrick McGrath. Boston: Baker Li- 
brary, 1957. xxxvi, 64 p. Pap. $2.00. 

Biirgerbuch der Stadt Stuttgart (1600- 
1706). Bearb. v. Paul Nagele. Bd 2. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1956. 3 Bde. 
Lw. 48.-. 
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Cangardel, Henri. De J.-B. Colbert au 
paquebot ‘Normandie.’ Etudes et sou- 
venirs maritimes. Préf. du doyen Geor- 
ges Ripert. Paris: Nouv. Editions lat- 
ines, 1957. 318 p. 1.000 f. [Half the 
book deals with Colbert. ] 

II Catalogo delle principali e pitt onorate 
cortigiane di Venezia nel Cinquecento. 
Con uno studio su ‘Il libertinaggio sot- 
to la Dominante di Fulvio Dittico’ e 
otto tavole fuori testo. Venezia: Ed. 
della Fortuna, 1956. p. 78 con otto 
tavole. 

Chastenet, Jacques. Elisabeth I*r*, Paris: 
Club des libraires de France, 1957. 
308 p. 1.500 f. 

Davies, Reginald Trevor. Spain in de- 
cline, 1621-1700. London: Macmillan, 
1957. Vili, 180 p. 25) 

De Frede, Carlo. Studenti e uomini di leg- 
gi a Napoli nel Rinascimento. Contri- 
buto alla storia della borghesia intel- 
lettuare nel Mezzogiorno. Presentaz- 
ione di Ernesto Pontieri. In appendice: 
Muzio Recco: ‘Catalogo degli stu- 
denti graduati a Napoli dal 1400 al 
1600’. Napoli: L’arte  tipografica, 
1957. p- iv,135 con quattro tavole. 

Le Deliberazioni del consiglio dei XL della 
Repubblica di Venezia. A cura di Anto- 
nino Lombardo. Vol. 1: 1342-44. Ven- 
ezia: Ed. Deputazione di storia patria 
per le Venezie, 1957. p. Xxv,126. 

De Mattei, Rodolfo. Dal premacchiavel- 
lismo all’ antimacchiavellismo europeo del 
Cinquecento. Roma: Ricerche, [1956]. 
p- 210. L. 1900. 

Duff, Charles. Truth about Columbus and 
the discovery of America. New ed. rev. & 
enl. London: Jarrolds, 1957.274p.25/-- 

Evliy4 Celebi [Aulija’ Celibi]. Im Reiche 
des goldenen Apfels. Des tiirk. Wellen- 
bummilers Evliya Celebi denkwiirdige 
Reise in d. Giaurenland u. in d. Stadt u. 
Festg. Wien anno 1665. Ubers., eingel. 
u. erkl. v. Richard F. Kreutel. Graz- 
Wien-K6ln: Verl. Styria, 1957. 291 S. 
S 70.-. 


Fisher, Godfrey. Barbary legend: War, 
trade and piracy in North Africa, 1415- 
1830. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957. 
xii,349 p. 50/-. 

Friedrich, Carl J., and Charles Beitzer. 
Age of power. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1957. 200 p. Pap. $1.75. 

Gregorovius, Ferdinand A. Lucrezia Bor- 
gia. London-New York: Phaidon, 1948. 
$2.50. (8/6.) (Toronto: Oxford Univ. 
Press. $2.50.) 

Grimm, Harold J. The Reformation era, 
1500-1650. 3rd printing. New York: 
Macmillan, [1956]. xiv,675 p. $5.00. 

Haskins, Charles H. Renaissance of the 
twelfth century. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1957. 437 p- Pap. $1.45. 

Hulme, Harold. Life of Sir John Eliot, 
1592 to 1632. Struggle for parliament- 
ary freedom. New York: New York 
Univ. Press, 1957. 423 p. pl. $6.75. 
(London: G. Allen. 35/-.) 

Humbert-Zeller, Marguerite. Elisabeth 
Tre, reine d’Angleterre, 1533-1603. 
Liege: Thone, 1956. 404 p. Rel. 200 f.b. 

Jung, Otto. Dr. Michael Beuther aus Karl- 
stadt. Ein Geschichtschreiber d. 16. Jh. 
(1522-1587). Wurzburg: Freunde 
mainfrankischer Kunst u. Geschichte e. 
V. 1957. 159S. 4.-; Vorzugspr. 3.-. 

Kantzenbach, Friedrich W. Das Ringen 
um die Einheit der Kirche im Jahrhundert 
des Reformation. Vertreter, Quellen 
und Motive des ‘okumenischen’ Ged- 
ankens von Erasmus von Rotterdam 
bis Georg Calixt. Stuttgart: Evangel. 
Verlagswerk, [1957]. 260 S. sfr. 13,55. 

Kilian, Rolf. Untertanenverzeichnisse des 
kurpfalzischen Oberamts Alzey 1698. 
Ludwigshafen a. Rhein: Louis, 1956. 
248. 

Kiihndl, Kurt. Die Kontroverse des Péll- 
auer Propstes Peter Muchitsch mit den 
Wiirttemberger Theologen in den Jahren 
1588/90. Ein Beitr. zur Geschichte d. 
konfessionellen Polemik in d. Steier- 
mark. Kalsdorf bei Graz, 1957. (Graz. 
Diss.) 

Le Goff, Jacques. Les intellectuels au moyen 
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dge. Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 1957. 192 p. 

Locke, John. Second treatise of government 
(an essay concerning the true original, ex- 
tent and end of civil government) and a 
letter concerning toleration. Ed. by J. W. 
Gough. New ed. rev. New York: 
Macmillan, 1957. 203 p. $2.50. 

Mitchell, William M. The rise of the revo- 
lutionary party in the English House of 
Commons, 1603-1629. New “York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1957. 225 p. 
$4.00. 

Miihlestein, Hans. Die verhiillten Getter. 
Neue Genesis d. ital. Renaissance. 
Wien-Miinchen-Basel: Desch, 10957. 
ASOS3 

Miiller, Heinrich. Historische Waffen. 
Kurze Entwicklungsgeschichte d. Waf- 
fen vom Friihfeudalismus bis zum 17. 
Jh. Berlin: Verl. d. Ministeriums f. na- 
tionale Vertsidigung, 1957. 171 S. 
Lw. 7.50. 

Nef, John U. Industry and government in 
France and England, 1540-1640. Ithaca: 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1957. 162 p. $1.45. 

New Cambridge modern history. Vol. 1: The 
Renaissance, 1493-1520. Ed. by G. R. 
Potter. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1957. XXXV1, $31 p. $7.50. 

Paris, Robert. Histoire du commerce de Mar- 
seille. Vol. v: de 1660 4 1789, Le Levant. 
Paris: Plon, 1957. vi, 623 p. 

Petrocchi, Massimo. Lo stato di Milano al 
novembre 1535 ed altre ricerche sulla storia 
dell’ economia e degli ordinamenti degli 
stati italiani. Napoli: R. Pironti, 1957. 
Pals7ala2000: 

Plaidy, Jean. Catherine de Médicis. Paris: 
Laffont, 1957. 990 f. 

—. La princesse délaissée. Catherine de Mé- 
dicis et Diane de Poitiers. Paris: Laffont, 
1957. 416 p. 1.200 f. 

Polo, Marco. Le livre de Marco Polo, le 
devisement du monde. Texte intégral 
remis en frangais moderne et commenté 
par Albert t’Serstevens. Paris: Club des 
éditeurs, 1957. 520 p. Rel. 1.650 f. 
[Contains 84 miniatures from the Livre 
des merveilles and other texts.] 


Prieth, Elias. Beitrége zur Geschichte der 
Stadt Meran im 16. Jahrhundert. Meran: 
Druck Poetzelberger, 1957. p. 10,226 
con sette tavole. 

Prucher, Auda. I ‘Mémoires’ di Philippe de 
Commynes e VItalia del Quattrocento. 
Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1957. p. 192 
con due tavole. 

Rebecchini, Salvatore. Il ‘magistrato’ di 
Roma dal secolo XII al 1870. Roma: Ed. 
Ist. di studi romani, 1957. p. 26 con 
quattro tavole. L. 300. 

Saffrey, Augustin de. Monsieur de Mézy. 
Communication présentée 4 la Société 
des antiquaires de Normandie, dans 
leur séance du 6 oct. 4 Caen. Caen: 
Impr. Caron, 1957. 

Saint-Simon, Louis, duc de. Louis XIV 
at Versailles. A selection from his mem- 
oirs. Tr. & ed. by Desmond Flaver. 
New York: Duschnes, 1953. Xxiil, 234 p. 
$5.00. (London: Folio, 1953. 21/—.) 
(Corr. price.) 

Saitschick, Robert. Menschen und Kunst 
der italienischen Renaissance. 3 Aufl. 
Marburg a. d. Lahn: Edel, 1957. x, 632 
S. Ew.30:—: 

Schad’n, Hans P. Geschichte der Stadt Zis- 
tersdorf im Zeitalter der Reformation und 


des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges (1500-1650). 


Horn: Berger, [1957]. 160 S. Kart. 
60’—; Lw. 857-. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Das Leiden des Ca- 
moes oder Untergang und Vollendung der 
portugiesischen Macht. 2. Aufl. Kéln- 
Olten: Hegner, [1957]. 209 S. Geb. sfr. 
15,00. 

Spitz, Lewis W. Conrad Celtis, the Ger- 
man arch-humanist. Cambridge: Har- 
vard U Press, 1957. 142 p. $3.25. 

Tabouet, Julien. Discours. Chambéry: 
Cour D’appel, s.d. 

Timolini, Carlo. Splendori del Settecento 
Veneto a Valnogaredo. Note di storia ed 
arte. Padova: Messaggero, 1957. p. 92. 
L. 300. 

Vries, Hans de. Essai sur la terminologie 
constitutionnelle chez Machiavel (II prin- 
cipe). La Haye: Excelsior, [1957]. 104 p. 
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[Text is in French, English, Dutch, and 
German. | 


LITERATURE 


Anales Cervantinos. Tomo v. Madrid: In- 
stituto ‘Miguel de Cervantes’, 1955-56. 
413 p. 120,00, [Studies by J. Chevalier, 
Escribano, Maldonado de Guevaro, 
Predmore, Bertrand, Glaser, Remos, 
etc. ] 

Baldacci, Luigi. II petrarchismo italiano nel 
Cinquecento. Milano-Napoli: R. Ric- 
ciardi, 1957. p. viii, 275. 

Baldwin, ThomasW. Shakespeare’s Love’s 
labours won. New evidence from the ac- 
count books of an Elizabethan bookseller. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois U Press. 
§0 p. $5.00. 

*Bibliothéque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance. 
Travaux et documents. Tome xIx, 3. 
Genéve: Droz, 1957. 124 p. [Articles 
by Saulnier, Hemardinquer, Mayer, 
Droz, etc. on Rabelais’ medical col- 
leagues, Meigret, Marot, etc. ] 

Bibliothéque Pillone. Collection de livres 
des XV® et XVIP siécles aux tranches 
peintes par Cesare Vecellio. Paris: Bérés, 
1957. 3.000 f. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. Novelle scelte dal 
Decamerone. A cura di Raffaello Forna- 
ciari. Nuova presentazione di Cesare 
Segre. Riproduzione dell’edizione del 
1888. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1957. 
Pp. XIV, XXxiv, 345. 

Boklund, Gunnar. Sources of ‘The white 
devil.’ Stockholm: Almquist, 1957. 
226 p. Pap. 19 kr. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press. $5.00.) 

*Bonomo, Dario. L’ Orlando Furioso nelle 
sue fonti. Bologna: Cappelli editrice, 
1953. Pp. 324. 

Bosco, Umberto. Dante Alighieri: Il pur- 
gatorio. Torino: Ed. Radio italiana, 
1957. p. 189. L. 350. 

Bradley, Andrew C. Shakespearian trag- 
edy. Lectures on ‘Hamlet’, ‘Othello’, ‘King 
Lear’, ‘Vdacbeth’. London: Macmillan, 
1957. 432 p. Pap. 6/-. (New York. 
$1.25.) 


Branam, George C. Eighteenth-century 
adaptations of Shakespearean tragedy. 
Berkeley: U of California Press, 1957. 
220 p. Pap. $3.25. (London: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 24/-.) 

Brown, John R. Shakespeare and his com- 
edies. London: Methuen, 1957. 208 p. 
18/-. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. $3.75.) 

Bullough, Geoffrey, ed. Narrative and dra- 
matic sources of Shakespeare. (To be pub- 
lished in § volumes). Vol. 1: Early 
Comedies, poems, Romeo and Juliet. Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul; New 
York: Columbia U Press, 1957. $7.50. 

Bush, Douglas. Mythology and the Renais- 
sance tradition in English poetry. 2nd ed. 
New York: Pageant Book Co., 1957. 
$5.00. 

—. Renaissance and English humanism. To- 
ronto: U of Toronto Press, 1956. 128 p. 
$3.00. (London: Oxford U Press, 
1957. 24/—.) 

Chambers, Herbert A., ed. Shakespeare 
song book. London: Blandford. 8/6. 

Clemen, Wolfgang. Kommentar zu Shake- 
speares Richard III. Interpretation e. 
Dramas. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1957. 356 S. Lw. 25.-. 

Coe, Charles N. Shakespeare’s villains. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 
1957. 85 p. $2.75. 

Conklin, Paul S. History of Hamlet criti- 
cism, 1601-1821. New York: Humani- 
ties Press, 1957. $3.75. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 21/-.) 

*Cotes, Peter. A Handbook for the amateur 
theatre. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957. 28 ill. appendices, bibliog., 
glossary, index. xxiv,424 p. $12.50. 

Dante Alighieri. La divina commedia. 
Commentata da Attilio Momigliano. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1957. p. 861 
con tredici tavole. 

—. La divina commedia. A cura di Nata- 
lino Sapegno. Vol. m: Paradiso. Firenze: 
Ed. La nuova Italia, 1957. p. 420. L.g5o. 

Davin, C’t Emmanuel. Les différentes 
Laure de Pétrarque. Toulon: L’auteur, 
8, rue Frédéric Passy, 1956. 21 p. 150 f. 
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Del Monte, Alberto. Itinerario del roman- 
0 piratesco spagnolo. Firenze: G. C. San- 
soni, 1957. p. V,131. L. 2000. 

Daiches, David. Milton. New York: Rine- 
hart, 1957. 254 p. Pap. $1.50. 

Dermutz, Anna. Die Didosage in der eng- 
lischen Literatur des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance. Wien, 1957. (Wien. Diss.) 

De Sanctis on Dante. Essays ed. & trans. 
by Joseph Rossi and Alfred Galpin. 
Madison: U of Wisconsin Press, 1957. 
XXVIi,164 p. $4.00. 

Desvergnes, Louis. La farce de Cyrano... 
a Bergerac. Paris: Saftroy, 1956. 14 p. 
150 f. 

Di Pino, Guido. Afteggiamenti e figure 
della lirica del Cinquecento. Palermo: A. 
Renna, 1957. p. 84. 

Donne, John. Selected poems. Death’s 
duell. Scelta, introduzione e commento 
di Giorgio Melchiori. Bari: Ed. Adria- 
tica, 1957. p. 199. 

Ehrl, Charlotte. Sprachstil und Charakter 
bei Shakespeare. Heidelberg: Quelle 
und Meyer, 1957. 192 S. Lw. 12.-. 

*Flora, Francesco. Orfismo della parola. 
Bologna: Cappelli editrice, 1953.p.472. 

Gardner, Helen, ed. The metaphysical 
poets. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1957. 328 p. 5/-. 

*Hassell, James Woodrow, Jr. Sources and 
Analogues of The ‘Nouvelles Récréations 
et joyeux devis’ of Bonaventure des Per- 
iers. (U of North Carolina Studies in 
Comparative Literature, 20). Chapel 
Hill: U of North Carolina Press, 1957. 
I7I p. $4. 

Hazlitt, William. The round table: Char- 
acters of Shakespeare’s plays. Introd. by 
Catherine Macdonald Maclean. Lon- 
don: Dent; New York: Dutton, 1957. 
XVili, 366 p. 10/6. [First published in 
1936. ] 

Hess, Gerhard. Zur Entstehung der ‘Maxi- 
men’ La Rochefoucaulds. K6ln-Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verl., 1957. 35 S. 2.30. 

Howald, Ernst. Humanismus und Euro- 
paertum. Ziirich-Stuttgart: Artemis- 
Verl., 1957. 256 S. Lw. sfr. 17,95. 


Illsley, W. A. A Shakespeare manual for 
schools. New York: Cambridge U 
Press, 1957. 95 p. $1.00. 

II Poliziano e il suo tempo. Atti del 1v con- 
vegno internazionale di studi sul Rin- 
ascimento. Firenze, Palazzo Strozzi, 
26 settembre 1954. Firenze: G. C. San- 
soni, 1957. p. 341 con cinque tavole. 
L. 4000. [Articles also on Bembo, 
Leonardo, Thomas Linacre, Leoni- 
ceno, etc. | 

Jayne, Sears, and Francis R. Johnson, ed. 
British Museum. Lumley Library: the cat- 
alogue of 1609. London: British Mu- 
scum, 1956. 371 p. pl. Ls fof 

Kerman, Lamia. Un personnage du thédtre 
classique. Le valet de comédie. Evolution 
du type du valet antique au valet de Moliere. 
Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basi- 
mevi, 1956. vi,190 p. 500 K. 

Legouis, Emile. Edmond Spenser. Nouv. 
éd. rev. et mise 4 jour par P. Legouis. 
Paris-Bruxelles: Didier, 1956. xvi, 383 
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